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SEBAGO. 
A PASSAGE OF HISTORY: ORIGINALLY PREPARED FOR THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


In 17—, Falmouth was nothing more than a small settlement. Not 
half the little peninsula on which are now huddled nearly fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, was then cleared land. What are at present the most 
populous parts of the city of Portland, were then covered with native 
forests, or lying in common pasture. The entire settlement did not 
contain one hundred dwelling houses, and the whole trading interest 
of the place was confined to three little shops, situated on the east side 
of King-street. 

In the year of which we were just speaking, one evening in the 
month of June, a light might be seen streaming from the windows of 
one of these shops, at an hour which, though not very late in fact, was 
yet far beyond the time when, in those sober and regular days, the 
staid children of the Puritans throughout New England used to be in 
their beds. The interior of the shop, whose floor, encumbered as it 
was with fish, produce, wooden ware, and various other articles of 
merchandize, afforded narrow room for an assemblage, was crowded 
full of men and women. For the most part, it was a very silent assem- 
bly. There was no noise or conversation. To be sure, you might 
now and then hear a whisper, ‘ Take your hat off,’ or the outbreak of 
an angry ‘ D n it all, get off of my toe!’—but all would soon be 
hushed again. 

Every eye was directed towards two figures seated on a bench in 
the middle of the shop. They were playing chequers, and completely 
absorbed in the game. It would be a very grotesque imagination, 
which could bring into contrast two figures more unlike each other 
than these players. One was a young man, somewhat under the com- 
mon size, and of extraordinary beauty. His dress was of the highest 
fashion. Under a long coat of fine scarlet broadcloth, he wore a vest 
richly embroidered with gold and silk of various colors. It was quite 
open at the bosom, to display a profusion of ruffles, white as the driven 
snow. Around his neck was a loose stock, or folded band of white 
linen, which was fastened in front by a broad gold broach, embel- 
lished with blazing gems. His breeches were scarlet, and buckles of 
massive silver glistened at his knees and on his shoes. He wore on 
his head a cap of black velvet, whose tassels hung down to his shoul- 
der, and mingled with curls of raven hair, whose hue and glossiness 
surpassed those of the silken threads. Take him all in all, dress, pro- 
portions, countenance, and air, he was just such a youth as ladies love 
to look upon, and limners delight to paint. 
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Immediately opposite, sat his antagonist. He was a tall, statue- Shee 
figure. The fixed and copper-colored lineaments of his broad face,— 
black eyes, like two sparks of fire,—coarse, black hair, that was parted 
on his forehead, and hung about his muscular neck in lank, thready 
ropes,—declared him a native of the forest. The only covering for his 
body was a single blanket, with holes at each side, through which 
issued his long arms, brown and sinewy. A common man w ould have 
shrunk from hi wing the mere weight of one of those arms fall upon 
him. The blanket of the sav: ige was fastened around the waist by a 
broad belt of deer’s skin. A powder horn and bullet pouch hung on 
one side, and a amen k on the other. The blanket came down no 
lower than the knee; part of the leg was left bare, the foot and ancle 
being covered by moccasins, and leggins tied up at the sides. On his 
left arm lay a long rifle, which the indian hugged close to his body, 
while with his right hand he directed the moves of his men. 

Each player had lost the greater part of his men, and the game 
seemed approaching its crisis. 'The crowd huddled closer around the 
operators. 

At last the Indian made a move which the white hastened to meet, 
and giving up one of his pieces, took two of his antagonist’s in return. 
Some of the girls broke out into clamorous expressions of joy. A gen- 
eral murmur of satisfaction ran through the crowd, that plainly showed 
which of the players had the good will of the lookers on. This ill- 
mannered exultation soon changed, for in two or three moves the sav- 
age, following up his complicated maneuvre, of which his recent sacri- 
fice formed a necessary part, swept, at one jump, every man of his 
antagonist from the board. ‘That was not fair,—a cheat,’—and the 
like, “broke from the nearest by-standers. ‘It was fair enough,’ said 
the younger player, ‘only I played like a fool,—but another game,— 
set the men again,—give me another chance,—we'll not quit thus.’ 
‘Ugh!’ ejaculated the savage,—‘ the money.’ ‘The stake-holder handed 
over to the victor a handful of silver, which the latter coolly deposited 
in his bullet pouch, and rose upon his feet. ‘The young man also arose, 
and demanded that the savage should play another game. The whole 
company took sides with him,—and the Indian, with evident reluc- 
tance, took a large handful of coins from his pocket, and stood waiting 
for the youth to produce his stakes. ‘The latter found it impossible to 
muster the necessary sum. His previous stake had taken not only the 
last shilling of his own, but had been made up in part from what he 
could borrow of the shop-keeper. He had made a large wager to 
hazard on a final game for recovering all his losses through the eve- 
ning. When he found he could not make e up the bet, he proposed they 
should wait until he could run to his lodgings and bring the cavanene 
funds from his trunk. The savage objected t tothis. The whole crowd 
declared it was fair; and the Indian was obliged to submit. He took 
his stand by the door, and leaned on his rifle. ‘T'wo or three men 
leaned their backs against the door, that there should be no escape, while 
the unlucky but persevering player was gone. It was only a few 
minutes before he came back. As his footstep was heard on the door- 






































4835.) Sebago 3 
stone, those stationed on the inside gave way for his entrance The 
instant he opened the door, before he had got in, the Indian seized it 
with a hand of lightning, flung it wide open, and with one bound 
sprung into the middle of the street. 

In vain did the whole posse join, with noisy uproar, in the pursuit. 
The swiftest runners only caught a glimpse of the tall form of the 
savage, as he plunged into the thick forest which skirted the settlement. 
The chase was soon given up. Several of the pursuers retired 
quietly to their houses. ‘The greater part returned to the shop to talk 
over the events of the evening. It was agreed on all hands that the 
trick was exactly like an Indian. As they drank the Hollands which 
the unlucky player distributed among them, they vowed ‘ it would not 
be healthy for the devilish Indian to show his head again in the settle- 
ment.’ Several talked of pursuing him in the morning and bringing 
back, in his scalp, all the money be had carried off. With such pious 
determinations the group separated at a late hour. Humane resolutions 
and good gin will make a Christian sleep sound. 

Here, we must interrupt, for a moment, the thread of our narrative, 
to make our readers somewhat more acquainted with the two indivi- 
duals to whom we have so unceremeniously introdeced them. 

The savage was a resident upon one of the islands in that beautiful 
lake which spreads its waters over so large a section of Cumberland 
county, in Maine, whose irregular shores" are now yearly frequented 
by crowds of fashionable sportsmen, and whose waves are a thorough- 
fare for the timber of the adventurous raftsman, and boats which bring 
to the seaboard the various products of the country. For more than 
half a century it has borne the name of the savage who, at an early 
period of the settlement in Saco Bay, was discovered to be upon one of 
its islands. For several years previous to the time at which our read- 
ers have been introduced to him, he was in the habit of visiting the set- 
tlement of Falmouth to barter his skins for powder, lead, and such other 
articles of merchandize as were suited to his mode of life. He was 
a silent man, even beyond the proverbial taciturnity of his race. It had 
been suspected that he was leagued with the Western Indians, who had 
committed many outrages on the whites in Maine, and at first he was 
ill received at the settlement, and once confined there several days by 
the selectmen. He disclaimed all connection with the western tribes, 
and affected to hold them in great contempt, and was permitted to return 
to the woods. His visits to the settlement continued regularly, three 
or four times every year, up to the period when our narrative com- 
mences ; and he came to be regarded as a friendly Indian. Little more 
was known of him than that he was honest in his trade, and passionately 
fond of the few games of chance and skill he had learned from the 
whites at Falmouth. The preceding summer a party of young men, 
who had been out on a hunting excursion, returned with a story that 
they had visited his wigwam, and saw there a beautiful Indian girl, who 
fled at their approach, “and eluded all their efforts to detect her. The 
latter part of the story was not much credited, it being the universal 
belief that Sebago was a solitary Indian. 
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The unsuecessful competitor of the savage, in the game, was young 
Henry Pepperel, a member of that family whose name figures conspi- 
omvaile in our colonial history, and which owned large possessions in 
what now constitutes the States of Maine and New Hampshire. He 
had left, or indeed fled from England in disgrace. He had seduced 
the sister of his friend, and afterwards killed her brother in a duel. The 
victims of his profligacy were too high in rank to permit him to remain 
at home with impunity, and the gay voluptuary became a fugitive from 
justice. Whether the tedium of life in New York and other cities had 
made him anxious for a change, or a curiosity to see the way of living 
on the frontier settlements had attracted him to Falmouth, cannot now 
be known. He had been in the settlement only a few days when he fell 
in with Sebago. He was attracted to the savage by the singular power 
of his form, and the circumstances of mystery attaching to his condition, 
which he had learned from the settlers. The interview had ended in 
the manner we have described. 

If on retiring to his chamber, meditating on the singular adventure 
of the evening, Henry Pepperel felt chagrined at having been beaten 
by a savage ina game where himself was the challenger,—if he felt 
disquieted at the loss of a sum, which, without being large in itself, was 
still greater than his somewhat meagre exchequer could well afford to 
disburse,—these considerations gave him little uneasiness, compared 
with the disappointment ofthe intention he had formed of following up 
an acquaintance with Sebago. Harry was an ardent fellow in his tem- 
perament and exceedingly romantic. To have gained the confidence of 
the proud and solitary Indian hunter, followed him in the chase, shared 
his wigwam, and then, if the tale was true of his having a daughter, to 
have met such a child of nature in woman’s form, in the bosom of the 
forest, were hopes which had flitted across his mind, and before he 
was aware of the impression they had made, left upon his sanguine feel- 
ings a confident expectation that in some way or other they were to be 
realized. ‘And realized they still shall be,’ exclaimed he,—‘t he shall 
not thus escape me. I will follow him to his wigwam.’ With this 
determination he closed his eyes to pursue in sleep the dreams of his 
waking fancy. Now he was with Sebago in the forest,—the bear yielded 
to their stratagems and force,—he saw all the savage arts of trapping 
and fishing,—anon he reclined in a woodland bower,—the thick 
branches of old primeval forest trees shut out the burning rays of the 
sun,—a fountain whose brink was lined with velvet moss gurgled up 
its chrystal waters at his feet,—the bower was carpeted with sweet wild 
flowers,—and in his arms reclined an Indian maid, gentle and timid as 
the fawn that followed her, and lovely as that Eastern queen for whose 
dusky charms a conqueror gave up the world. 

Pepperel was out by light. He spent an hour in inquiring the 
nearest route to the lake. He learned that there was a hunter’s line, 
which had been spotted anew within a few years, and which would carry 
him to the shore nearly opposite to the island of Sebago. One of the 
hunters of the settlement set him on the track, and the sun was hardly 
risen before he was on his way through the woods, following the blazed 
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trees of the hunters’ line, with no companion but his dog oni gun, aililn 
dog, the faithful friend, who had followed his master for many 
a weary mile over the moors of old England, and stood by his side 
in many a wild adventure—he pressed on his forest path,—the high 
spirits and vigor of youth making up for the want of the woodsman’s 
experience and tact. 

The whole journey was not more than thirteen miles. So little 
accustomed, however, was our traveler to the woods, that the sun was 
sinking behind the western hills as he for the first time caught a glimpse 
of the lake. On reaching the shore, an island of some extent was seen 
stretching its point towards the land, something to the west of where 
he then stood. He pursued, with difficulty, his route along the shore, 
through tangled underwood and mossy sloughs, till, after having gone 
for more than two miles, he came to a higher bank of solid earth, 
and remarked the traces of a trodden pathway, leading down to the 
lake. He turned into it, and on reaching the water’s edge he found at 
the head of the creek, to which the path led, a birch canoe securely 
moored beneath a projecting rock. The discovery convinced him that 
Sebago had not yet returned from his day’s hunt to the island. Draw- 
ing the canoe around into another branch of the creek, where the shore 
was less bluff, he seated himself in its prow, in a position that enabled 
him to command at the same time a view of the lake, and the spot from 
which he had taken the canoe: and here he resolved to await the savage’s 
return. Exhausted as he was with fatigue, absorbed too in his adventure, 
which now seemed in such prosperous progress, the beauty of the scene 
aroused him to a lively contemplation of its remarkable features. ‘The 
full moon had now risen, and where the trees threw out their length- 
ened shadows on the lake, the leaves struggled through the interstices 
of the branches and foliage, and fell upon the dark waves like silver 
embroidery on a sable mantle. Beyond was the broad expanse of the 
open lake, spread out, tranquil and bright as a surface of polished metal. 
There was not so much as a breath of air to disturb its tranquil bosom, 
which mirrored with fidelity every star in the clear firmanent above 
The deep solitude was unbroken by any sound, save that now and then 
might be heard the plunge of the otter, or the splash of some ambitious 
trout, falling back into his native element, from which he had vainly 
sprung to grasp, with an effort shockingly human, at the stars so far 
beyond his reach. With the eye of romantic youth, Henry Pepperel 
gazed upon the scene before him. His heart grew soft in that solitude. 
Memory called to mind his proud ancestral halls, and he contrasted 
their images of luxury and beauty with the savage scene around him. 
‘ To- night,’ said he, mentally, ‘they are merry in my father’s halls. 
There is music and dancing there, fresh flowers and cooling drinks, 
and the dainty fruits of early summer. There are gathered happy 
crowds of the wit, the beauty and high-born of Britain. Some stand 
talking in groups, some recline on couches, and some wander beneath 
the old oaks in the park. What a night is this for the wits of Lon- 
don! The lamps in Vauxhall are brighter than the stars. What sighs 
are not breathed in those overarched and winding walks! In that gar- 
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en, and on sucha night as this, I first drank the poison of those kisses 

which have prove ad the ruin of us — 

He was startled from this reverie by the impatient motions of his dog, 
who, seated between the legs of his master, was beating the bottom of 
the canoe with his tail and fore paws, and snuffing in the night air with 
quick and audible inspirations. ‘The sound of a paddle broke upon his 
ear. At the next instant, there glided round the point at the mouth of 
the cove a birch canoe. Not Venus herself, when she rose from the 
foam that dashes round the coral shores of Cytherea, was fairer in form 
than the young navigator of this frail bark. ‘The daughter of the forest 
steod in the undisguised loveliness of nature: the rich proportion of 
each voluptuous limb revealed to view, the long hair falling down her 
shoulders, and streaming like a raven banner to her feet. With skilful 
playfulness she directed her canoe just along the line where the 
shadows of the forest cast their irregular outline upon the surface of the 
moonlit lake. Now she stood revealed in the unobstructed rays of the 
moon, and anon was lost in shadow. At one moment she would lift 
her paddle and listen with an air of earnest solicitude: again, leaning 
forward, seem to pierce with sparkling eyes, the dark glen down which 
her father was wont to come. Enraptured with the romance of the 
scene, our traveler sat fixed in silent and breathless wonder, fearing to 
move, lest the whole should dissolve like a fairy revel, at the approach 
of aught of earthly mould. Seemingly satisfied with her sport between 
the moonshine and shade, she now turned the head of her canoe toward 
the shore, and with a few graceful and long drawn strokes it glided up 
the cove, and passed within a few feet of the place where Pepperel was 
concealed. He sat grasping the collar of his impatient dog. Vautlte, 
grown restless by restraint, set up an angry howl. Not quicker does 
the wild pigeon wheel upon the wing, when the vulture screams across 
its path, than did the forest maid turn the prow of her canoe. Vaulte 
and his master at once precipitated themselves into the lake to prevent 
the escape of the fugitive. ‘They would only have had a ducking for 
their pains, had she not been obliged, in so rapid an evolution, to stead 
her fotéleish bark with the paddle which now loitered behind the 
stern. This the sagacious brute seized, destroyed the balance of the 
canoe, and turned its fair mistress into the lake. Here she would 
have effected her escape, with only a human foe to contend with. As 
she sunk, the dog followed her, and though she swam with the artifice 
of a wild fowl, for rods beneath the surface, when she rose near the 
mouth of the cove, the teeth of her persevering pursuer were buried in 
the folds of her hair. Again and again did she dart beneath the surface 
and drag down with her her antagonist. She would rise and break the 
waves into foam with her desperate efforts to get free. Her locks were 
tangled round the teeth of the dog, and her struggles were in vain. 
After some moments, she gave over the contest, and resigned herself to 
her fate. When young Pepperel reached her, it was with difficulty that 
his faithful dog could keep her from sinking. Their united efforts bore 
her to the land. 

A few steps from the shore there was a little nook, where the 
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branches ad the forest opened above, as if on purpose to let inns the 
moonbeams to revel among the wild flowers and green herbage that 
covered the earth beneath. Hither, after a moment’s delay to recover 

his breath, Henry bore his insensible prize. He wrung the water 
from her hair, and with her cold cheek reclining on his bosom, he 
chafed her temples, and sought to resuscitate her exhausted frame 
He put his hand upon her heart. With what delight he felt its pul- 
sations! She was stili alive. ‘The warmth of animation began to 
return. Her bosom rose ond sank in regular inspirations. He lifted 
her drooping head from his breast, and hung upon her lips in many a 
burning kiss. He addressed her in every tone of passion that woman 
loves to hear from the lips of unmarried man. What knew she of his 
flattering rhapsodies ? He forgot that he was talking to an Indian girl. 

While he was thus pressing her to his bosom, and covering her with 
caresses, a forked flame blazed out from behind a neig hboring tree. 
Pepperel fell prostrate on the earth,—he heard one piercing shriek,— 
the sharp report of a rifle rung through the forest,—and the Indian gir] 
lay writhing at his feet in ‘the agonies of death. Overthrown ‘but 
unwounded by the shot which had missed its aim and spent its force in 
the bosom of the Indian girl, he sprung to his feet. At that instant 
his hunting cap was carried a away by a tomahawk which grazed his head, 
and buried itself to the handle ina pine which stood directly behind 
him; while Sebago himself sprung into the circle of moonlight, with a 
whoop that pierced the forest like the shriek of a demon. One moment 
the savage paused, as he saw in his path the writhing, bleeding form of 
his daughter ; and in that moment Henry Pepperel drew his hunting 
knife and planted himself in an attitude of defence, to meet the conflict 
which he felt would only end in the death of himself or his foe. 

The savage, though now unarmed, was of such Herculean propor- 
tions, that he seemed an overmatch for the young white, notwithstand- 
ing the advantage possessed by the latter in his hunting knife. Trained 
to ride, to box, to fence,—schooled in every manly exercise,—there was 
a skill and quickness in the use of his limbs possessed by Pepperel, 
which made him no contemptible antagonist for the most powerful foe. 
With his eye fixed on the savage, and every muscle summoned to its 
guard, he advanced boldly towards the Indian. ‘Sebago,’ said he, 

‘you have slain your daughter. There lies your child, murdered by 
your hand.’ The only reply of the Indian was a bound at the throat 
of the young Briton, with the quickness and spite of the mountain cat. 
As he threw out his long arms and grasped at the neck of the white, 
it seemed that he must succeed in throttling his prey. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he stepped back,—the blood spouted from his side. Again he 
rallied. In this onset, receiving in his body the knife of his antagonist, 
he succeeded in breaking through his guard, clasped his arms around 
his body, and bore him to the earth. Yet here the combat continued. 
The Briton disentangled his knife from the body of the savage, and 
plunged it to the handle repeatedly in his side. Meanwhile his own 
throat was seized with the death-like grasp of his foe. He felt the 
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desperate gripe through his whole frame,—the knife dropped from his 
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war valle thought hie fate sealed. At this i instant ancthier party rushed 
in to share in the conflict, and turn the current of the fight. The dog, 
who, while the combatants kept their feet, contented himself with spring- 
ing around them in a circle, and filling the forest with his cries, no 
sooner saw his master borne down by the savage, than the noble brute 
rushed to the rescue. He seized the Indian’s arm in his mouth, and 
actually tore away the grasp from his master’s throat. Then flying at 
the neck of the former, he sunk his long teeth into if, and rolled ‘the 
heavy mass from his master’s body. Breathless, and nearly exhausted, 

the latter arose. Feeble with the loss of blood, the Indian was now 
maintaining an unequal struggle to detach the gripe of thedog. Henry 
recovered his knife. He flung himself upon the Indian, “and with 
repeated plunges buried the deadly instrument in his side. The last 
stab reached the heart. Every muscle of the victim relaxed,—there 
was a slight shudder crept over his frame,—a groan escaped,—and_ he 
lay a prostrate and powerless corse. 

In the solitude of the forest, in the silence of the night, on wild flow- 
ers bathed in human gore, between two bleeding corpses, lifting toward 
heaven his reeking hands, Henry Pepperel knelt down in prayer for 
the first time since early childhood. From lips accustomed to utter the 
amorous song,—the wanton jest,—the sparkling repartee, and daring 
oath,—there rose to God the devout accents of thanksgiving and 
praise. 

To wash off the stains of the conflict in the cooling waters of the 
lake, was but the work of a moment. This done, he knelt down by 
the side of the Indian maid, and wondered over that surpassing beauty 
which had just received his passionate caresses. With the paddle and 
tomahawk he scooped a shallow grave, in which he first placed the yet 
bleeding form of Sebago. ‘To the father’s side he bore in his arms the 
corpse of the daughter. As the latter touched the paternal bosom, the 

blood poured forth again, as if in sympathy to mingle itself with the 
kindred current still flowing from her father’s w ounds. A slight cov- 
ering of earth and leaves was thrown over the bodies, and after a few 
hours, Henry Pepperel was on his way back to the settlement, where 
he arrived on the succeeding evening. 

This adventure made him a great hero at Falmouth. He found 
himself with too much reputation for his comfort. People came many 
miles to see him. ‘They would all insist upon hearing the whole story 
from beginning to end, from his own lips. He was so much troubled 
in this way that he soon left the place, saying he should be back again 
in the fall. All the girls of the settlement were amazingly fond of him. 
As month after month rolled by, and he did not come back, some of 
them grew very sad. 

They never saw him again. The truth is, he had been a devil of a 
fellow among the lasses. My grandmother, who, in her day, was a 
great beauty, vand something of a flirt, used to say, that Harry Pepperel 
was the handsomest man ever seen in these parts. It is certain he 
was a hero at Falmouth in 17—, and is even now, sometimes, spoken 
of as one of the fathers of the town! M. 
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A Village Girl in her Garden. 


A VILLAGE GIRL, IN HER GARDEN. 


‘Tlow now ! 


Even s0 quickly may one catch the plague ? 

Methinks U feel these sweet perfeciions, 

With an invisible and subtle stealth 

To creep in at mine eyes.’ Shakspeare 


I’ arrest, where all is beautiful and bright! 

With what a grace she glides among the flowers 
That smile around her, bowing at her touch, 
And sprinkling on her small and careful feet, 
The shining drops of the last shower. Lo! now, 
The choking and unseemly weeds pulled up, 

How like a fairy trips she through the walks, 
Plucking from every generous bush a flower, 

Beaded and sweet, to form a rich bouquet, 

Or dress her hair, or deck the mantel-piece. 

Now o’er the modest violet she bends, 

And pink, sweet-blushing ; and her fair, small fingers 
So gently part the leaves, and seize the stem, 

That not a glistening drop is shaken off. 


Now to the bowers and vine-hung lattice-work, 
Her flowers laid softly on the grass, she glides. 
The cankering worm is soon removed, and web 
Of spider, woven in the silent night. 

And then the amorous vines she gently parts, 
Twined round and round each other; and directs 
The shoots luxuriant in the proper course. 
Emerging from the bower, her flowing tresses, 
Dark as the midnight cloud of murky June, 

Are glittering with a thousand diamond drops, 
Shed by the vines upon them: her fair cheeks, 
Which have partaken of the generous shower, 
As fresh and soft as rose-leaves seen through dew. 


Oh, that the city belle could see that sight ! 

The ever-graceful form, elastic step, 

And health-confessing cheek ; the ruby lip,— 
The lily forehead, where the rose’s tint 

Is struggling for the mastery,—but o’ercome 

By purest white, through the transparent skin 
Shines, barely visible. How beautiful ! 

And ah, how rare! It were a blessed thing, 

If sloth of body did not so o’ercome 

The energies of mind. Behold yon rich 

And noble mansion! ’T is the city’s pride. 

A nerveless arm has just the shutters swung, 
And fixed the sash; and though the sun is high, 
The languid form that by the window sits, 
Wooing the morning breeze,—which long hath lost 
Its dewy freshness,—with thin, pallid cheek, 
Resting on feverish palm, a moment since 
Press’d the soft bed, in enervating sloth. 


‘Put that and that together,’ saith the clown. 
Ay, do so; and the contrast ponder well, 
Ye who know not the hue of morning’s sky. 


Cincinnati, (Ohio,) June, 1835. W. D. G. 






































A Reminiscence. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


In the month of September, 1814, while an unnatural war between 
two nations, who, for various reasons, ought to have remained bound 
together by the closest ties of amity, raged upon our borders, a British 
and a» American officer travelled, in company, that part of Upper Can- 
ada which borders upon Lake Ontario. They were both decorated 
with the emblems of their profession and rank; but while their uni- 
forms distinguished them as men who had been marshalled under hos- 
tile banners, their amicable intercourse and cheerful conversation gave 
them the more agreeable appearance of friends. 

The two persons who were thus thrown together, were distinguished 
by acharacteristic difference, which might have been usually remarked 
in the officers of the opposing armies, who came in contact during that 
war. The one was a mere boy, the other a veteran. The English- 
man was a middle aged man, who had spent many years in the service 
of his country. He had travelled and fought in different parts of the 
globe. His frame was hardened by exposure on sea and land, and his 
complexion darkened under the influence of various climates. ‘To him 
war was a business, which had employed his life; he was familiar 
with its dangers, and contemplated its vicissitudes with a professional 
coolness. He was, however, an excellent specimen of his class,—one 
who had served with credit, but whose good nature had received no 
tinge of fierceness from his profession, and who was kind, affable, and 
intelligent. 'The American was a raw soldier, young, and unhacknied 
in the ways of life. He had not embraced war as a profession. Im- 
pulse, rather than reflection, had called him to the field. Like most 
of the young soldiers of that day, he had been allured by the pomp and 
circumstance of military parade, by a thirst for distinction, by feelings 
of patriotism, by love of adventure, and, in short, by that variety of 
inducements which crowd the youthful mind, and become so blended 
together, that it is difficult to decide which has the most influence in 
determining the choice. The campaign now in progress had been, thus 
far, one of unusual activity, having embraced the capture of Fort Erie 
from the British, the battles of Chippeway and Bridgewater, a number 
of skirmishes, and many incidents.of a stirring character. The hostile 
armies had been constantly in contact, and continually in motion, the 
season had been hot, and the hardships endured on both sides considera- 
ble. In the two great battles which had been fought, the American army 
had achieved brilliant victories. They had been successful in a vari- 
ety of lesser contests, but were now hemmed in at Fort Erie by a vastly 
superior force, against whom they were holding out with obstinate 
bravery. The campaign had reached the point of its highest interest. 
The most active operations were in progress,—both parties were con- 
fident of success, and bent on victory at every hazard; and the mind of 
our young soldier was teeming with the excitement of these soul-exhil- 
arating scenes. To him war was a glorious game,—it was full of 
novelty and thrilling adventure. Every day was fraught with inci- 
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dent,—every hour ound Ww ith startling events, or unexpected intalli- 
gence,—and the life of the soldier acquired a romantic interest, from 
the freshness and originality of its occurrences, as well as from the 
exhilarating nature of its rapidly changing scenes. 

The American officer had been the bearer of despatches from his 
general to the commander of the British forces; but in consequence of 
a misunderstanding between these chiefs, he had been detained within 
the hostile lines. While these exalted personages were settling a con- 
troverted point of etiquette, he remained in custody; but w hen the 
important matter in dispute was adjusted, he was informed that he was 
at liberty to return to the head quarters of General Brown’s army. 
This, to the unsophisticated mind of a young soldier, seemed to be but 
a simple operation, as a few miles only intervened between the con- 
tending armies, whose advanced posts were in contact ; and he could 
not conceal his surprise on learning that he must rejoin his compan- 
ions in arms by a circuitous route of several hundred miles; a precau- 
tion adopted by the British commander from motives of policy, and in 
order that any intelligence that might have been picked up by the 
bearer of the flag, during his detention, should become stale before it 
could reach the American commander in chief. He was obliged, 
however, to submit; and a British officer was appointed to conduct 
him through that part of his prescribed route which lay within his 
majesty’s dominions. ‘The duty of this gentleman was light, and by no 
means disagreeable, as his charge was on parole, and his own office 
was rather that of a companion than that of a guard. 

Such were the two travelers who now beguiled the passing hours 
with anecdotes of their respective countries, or amused each other with 
details of feats in arms. Men of real courtesy know nothing of those 
repulsive feelings which keep grosser minds asunder, and easily for- 
get the local distinctions which create jealousy in vulgar breasts. Our 
soldiers seemed to be as familiarly acquainted as if they had served 
together in the same regiment, and conversed as affably as if the wea- 
pons that now hung inoffensiv ely by their sides, had never flashed in 
opposing ranks. Their path led through an unsettled region, differing 
widely from the populous and well cultivated countries to which they 
both had been accustomed, and destitute of those attractive embellish- 
ments which delight the traveler when parks, and villages, and highly 
improved fields, are constantly presented to his view. The continuous 
forest fatigued the eye with its monotony, and compelled the travelers 
to resort to their mental resources, except when their course led them 
along the margin of the lake, and brought its beauties into the land- 
scape,—its blue waters, its glassy smoothness, its wide surface, and its 
distant shores, dimly discovered inthe horizon. The afternoon was far 
advanced when they reached the village of Dundas, a small hamlet 
composed of a few straggling huts. Here they found a tolerably com- 
fortable house, dignified with the name, and professing to afford the 
comforts, of a tavern; the latter of which had become quite desirable 
both to man and horse. It need scarcely be added that they deter- 
mined to proceed no further that day. 
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To a man who has been spending sev eral months in camp, during 
an active campaign,—sleeping on the ground, and eating in the open 
air,—whose best shelter has been the frail covering of a tent, and whose 
most luxuriant meal has been a hard biscuit, and a piece of meat rudely 
cooked by an awkward man-servant, with the occasional addition of a 
cup of coffee,—an inn of almost any description offers allurements of 
the most inviting character. But it requires all this previous appren- 
ticeship, to enable the traveler to appreciate the luxuries of a frontier 
tavern, in time of war. Suppose the spot to be so near the contending 
armies, that the contingency of its becoming the seat of war is by no 
means improbable. The more reputable inhabitants have moved 
away, leaving such only as have little to lose, or can decamp at a 
moment’s warning. The pacific tourist has ceased to travel in this 
dangerous vicinity,—the quiet man of business has no vocation here. 
The railitary officers only touch at these dispensatories of a meagre 
hospitality, when passing hastily, upon tours of duty; and those who 
afford them support, are the wretched followers of the army,—the des- 
peradoes who infest the purlieus of the camp,—the hyenas who prow] 
along the bloody track of war, to devour the putrid spoils which are 
refused by nobler animals. Here are the spy and the smuggler lurk- 
ing in disguise; and here may be seen the petty merchant, who drives 
a miserable trade by exchanging his wares for articles plundered from 
the bodies of the gallant dead. The appearance of the house is suited 
to the character of its customers. Comfortless and dirty,—crowded 
with the vicious, the noisy, and the intoxicated,—with the sickly, the 
wounded, and the squalid,—the traveler shrinks instinctively from its 
threshold, and is only compelled to enter by the strong force of 
necessity. 

The gentlemen, whose adventures we are narrating, were fortunate 
in finding a house which was reputable in comparison with others of 
its class. They were shown into a small but private apartment, where 
the British officer, apologizing for the necessity of a short absence, left 
his companion to his own reflections. The meditations of a way- 
faring man at a village inn, among the wilds of the frontier, are usually 

comprised within a narrow compass, seldom wandering farther than 
from mine host in the bar to my landlady in the kitchen, and receiv- 
ing impulse only from the pressure of appetite and the prospect of food. 
On the present occasion, had the Egyptian pyramids been within pis- 
tol shot, our hero would scarcely have directed a glance at them; his 
appetite being ‘more to bread than stone.’ It was this concentration 
of his mental faculties, perhaps, that caused him to observe but slightly 
a horde of Indian warriors and their squaws, who scowled upon him 
with malignant ferocity as he entered the village; nor would he now 
have remarked them, had not the promise of an early supper, restored 
his mind to somewhat of its wonted elasticity. It was then, that cast- 
ing his eyes through the window by which he sat, he discovered that 
he was in the midst of a large encampment of savages, hideously 
painted, and ‘hell-bent’ on carnage. They were reposing in groups 
upon the ground, or lounging about with their accustomed ¢ appearance 
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of inidehanee. B ut thei “ir repose was that of the crouching tiger. Their 
eyes gleamed with a suppressed fire,—their dark looks were full of 
meaning,—their whole demeanor fierce and portentous, announcing 
them to be on the eve of some fell purpose. ‘heir lodges were scat- 
tered without order among the forest trees, which stood thickly inter- 
spersed among the huts composing the village, and in every direction 
their dark figures were seen moving about, or stretched upon the dried 
leaves. Every warrior grasped his rifle, and wore upon his person 
the fell scalping knife and tomahawk. ‘There was one leaning against 
a tree, with his arms folded, and his blanket drawn round his tall form, 
in the attitude of deep thought,—another grovelled upon the earth, in 
a state of brutal intoxication. One threw the hatchet at a target, utter- 
ing the dreadful whoop, as his weapon struck the mark,—w hile 
another was tearing with his teeth the half raw flesh from a bone 
which he held in his hand. Our young soldier shuddered, as he 
beheld the deep workings of passion portrayed in the strongly marked 
features of these barbarians. He had passed through to the towns of 
other tribes in his travels, and during his brief service, had more than 
once heard the Indian yell mingling i in the din of battle——but he had 
never before seen the individuals of this race in such numbers, or 
closely inspected them while under the excitement of martial feeling ; 
and he now looked in vain for that cheerful firmness, that sedate bear- 
ing, that generous emulation, which distinguish the civilized warrior. 
He saw only hatred, revenge, and thirst of blood. 

A shuddering sensation crept over him, as he gazed at these san- 
Peon miscreants. ‘They were probably even now meditating some 
hostile expedition. Perhaps, before many hours should have elapsed, 
some carelessly guarded out-post would be surprised, and a little band 
of gallant soldiers become the victims of a relentless massacre; or 
some distant hamlet would be wrapped in flames, the wretched inhabi- 
tants murdered in their beds, and those savage monsters, reeking in 
blood, would be revelling like so many demons amid the groans of the 
dying, the shrieks of the terrified, and the horrid glare of the confla- 
gration! It might not be many days before he himself should meet 
them in battle——when the tomahawk should flash over his own head, 
and the savage warrior, in whose bosom the mercy that 


‘ 





droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath,’ 
has no place, would be the master of his destiny. 

From these reflections he was awakened by the opening of the 
door of the room in which he sat. Turning his head he beheld 
an Indian warrior of large stature and imposing appearance, who 
advanced to the middle of the apartment and deliberately surveyed him. 
The young American was not in a humor for company, nor did he 
relish the character of his visitor, whose sinister and callous features 
wore an expression that was any thing but attractive. The ferocity of 
the savage was strongly marked upon his visage, blended with 
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the cunning which is always a characteristic trait in the Indian 
deportment. ‘There was also about him an air of libertinism, of 
habitual dissoluteness, that stamped him as a person of loose princi- 
ples; and he was evidently at this moment under the influence of intoxi- 
cation. Huis tall figure was clad in the war dress of his tribe; his face, 
neck, and arms were highly painted; he wore a knife in his belt, and 
carried a tomahawk in his hand. The officer liked not his looks, and 
felt disposed to render the interview as brief as possible ; but the Indian, 
having gazed at him for a moment, commenced a conversation. 

‘ You're an American officer ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Are you a prisoner ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

The cold and repulsive manner in which these laconic answers were 
uttered, seemed by no means to please the forest chieftan, who drew 
himself up, and haughtily demanded: 

‘Do you know who Lam, Sir? I am Captain B 
old Colonel B I command all these Indians.’ 

A moment’s reflection convinced the American of the folly of exas- 
perating this redoubtable personage. He rose, approached the chief, 
and extended his hand. 

‘I have heard of you before, Captain B 
and proud of your acquaintance.’ 

B returned his salutation, and again inquired if he was a pris- 
oner. 

‘I am not, Sir,’ 

‘I thought not, from your wearing your sword: but how the devil 
did you get here?’ 

The officer briefly explained his situation, and the conversation con- 
tinued. It is necessary, however, to explain, that on the part of the 
Indian it was seasoned with volleys of oaths, which we do not think it 
proper to repeat. Every member of every sentence contained some 
horrid imprecation. 

‘Ah! that may be,’ said the chief: ‘I wondered how you could be 
a prisoner, and be allowed to keep your arms and epaulette. These 
British officers are cunning fellows: they don’t let their prisoners 
carry off plunder that way.’ 

Observing that the officer had again seated himself by the window, 
he added: ‘ You had better not sit by that window: them Indians will 
shoot you.’ 

‘They would certainly not attempt to injure a person whom they 
supposed to be a prisoner,—a man in their power, under the charge of 
a British officer, and in your company.’ 

‘What do they care for all that! They'll kill a white man whenever 
they can get a fair chance. They would not hurt you now, if they 
thought I could see them,—but they’ d crack away from behind a tree, 
and run, and nobody would know who did it. They areas treacher- 
ous as hell.’ 
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The officer removed his seat, and change the subject; but B——- 
interrupted him, and in the same abrupt tone as before, asked: ‘ Do you 
Americans ever give quarter to an Indian?’ 

‘ Certainly,—always,’ was the answer. 

‘Well, you’re an officer,—I don’t like to dispute your word; but 
excuse me, Sir, I don’t believe it.’ 

I assure you that it is so. All civilized nations, all white people, 
make it a rule to spare the prisoner who asks for quarter. It is a law 
which they dare not break.’ 

‘So you all say,’ replied the Indian, ‘ but I don’t believe it,—and I'll 
tell you why. When General Hull was going to invade Canada,— 
before Brock took him,—there at Detroit,—he sent out a long talk,—a 
proclamation, he called it,—in which he said that no white man, found 
fighting by the side of an Indian, should receive quarter. Well, Sir, if 
they kill the white man, what will they do with the Indian along side 
of him? Tell me that? 

‘General Hull wished, I suppose, to discourage the employment of 
Indians by the British. He abhorred their mode of warfare, and did 
not wish to be embroiled with the red people. Besides, what General 
Hull did isnorule. His whole course was disapproved by the Ameri- 
can people and government.’ 

‘That is all very well,—but don’t tell] me,—I know General Hull 
made use of that expression,—and I know very well that if white peo- 
ple won’t give quarter to each other, its a bad chance for the poor 
Indian to get it.’ 

The officer attempted to argue the matter, and to convince the Indian 
that the American government had always observed the most humane 
policy in the conduct of the war, and that they had only deviated from 
it ina few instances, where the horrid cruelties of their enemies 
forced them into acts of retaliation. The Indian chief repiied with a 
vehemence, in which the vindictiveness natural to his race seemed to be 
blended with the excitement of intoxication, and to have overcome the 
reserve and dignity which is usually observable in the deportment of the 
Indian warrior. He frequently interrupted his companion with such 
expressions as ‘I don’t care,’—‘ don’t tell me,’—‘ I know better.’ 

‘I have nothing to do with the British,’ said he: ‘they employ me, it 
is true—but I don’t like them—I don’t like any white people—and I 
have determined never to give quarter to an American,—if [ do I’ll be 
d d!’ 

‘Well, but Captain B , let me put a case. Here are you and I, 
who have now become somewhat acquainted. 1f we should meet here- 
after in battle, we might probably know each other. Suppose I should 
fall into your hands in the woods, should present my sword to you, and 
claim your mercy,—what would = do?’ 

‘Pll tell you what I'd do, Sir: I'd have your scalp. I like you very 
well: some of the American’s are rascals,—but I think you're a tole- 
tably clever fellow,—you seem to be a gentleman,—but don’t you cal- 
culate upon that, for if ever you were to fall into my hands, I'd have 
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my tomahawk into your head, and your scalp off of your wali in halfa 
minute!’ As he said this, he suited the action to the word, gavea whoop, 
and flourished his right hand around the head of the officer, in imitation 
of the act which he would doubtless have taken great satisfaction in per- 
forming. ‘I have sworn to spare none,’ he continued, ‘and I don’t 
mean to be caught ina lie. IL was at Buffalo when it was burned. 
We did a great business. We burned the houses, and turned the 
women out in the snow. We killed some of them, some were burnt in 
the houses, and some frozen to death. I _ pitched one little chap into the 
fire myself’ Thus he went on, exulting in deeds of blood, and relating 
various exploits, too horid to be repeated, until the return of the British 
officer, when he retired. 

The fierce and vicious savage, a part of whose conduct we have 
faintly described, was the son of a chief. The father was a man of 
courage and abilities, who succeeded in uniting several tribes under 
his control, and thus obtained a standing w hich rendered his friend- 
ship important to the British government. The son was reared 
among the whites, and received a good English education; but 
returned to the savage life with a mind embittered against the whole 
white race, from whom he declared he had learned nothing, but to 
drink and swear Bier omg a0 nts which, it must be allowed, he had 
attained to a disgusting perfection. He spoke the English language 
well, with scarcely a perceptible touch of foreign accent, and used its 
idiomatic phrases with the fluency of one who knew no other tongue. 
In every other respect he was a savage, and a striking example of 
the truth, that where civilization fails to improve the Indian, it 
degrades his character, and engrafts new vices upon his nature. He 
had recently led his warriors against the Americans at Fort Erie, at 
that time besie ged by the army of General Drummond, but the sight of 
a few bomb shells which happened to burst in the vicinity of his 
encampment, had satisfied his curiosity, and he had retreated to Dun- 
das, charging his followers with cowardice. The accusation had been 
retorted upon himself, and hence the contemptuous language which he 
applied to his tribe and to the British officers. They were now on the 
eve of another expedition. 

The character and fate of this Indian affords a strong evidence of 
the folly of attempting to civilize the savage, by extending to him the 
advantages of education, while all thie temptations to resume his original 
mode of life are lef strewed in his path. “That the intellect of the 
Indian may be cultivated, there is no question: but of what avail are 
all efforts bestowed upon the culture of his mind, if his savage propen- 
sities remain unchanged, and the heart, fatally bent on mischief, is 
allowed to return to its first love. Does any one doubt that the first 
impressions which are made upon the mind are the most lasting? And 
will not the force of early associations induce the young Indian, as 
soon as he shall have escaped from the trammels of the school, to resume 
the blanket and the tomahawk, and to seek with ardor the hunting 
grounds over which his fathers roamed, and the war-path that leads 
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woinnti the villages of the enemies of his nation, 2 whine the warriors of 
his tribe have suffered torture, and the scalps of his own relatives hang 
suspended in the wigwam. 

Nor is this all. Man, when not surrounded by the elevating influ- 
ences and the wholesome restraints of the social ete: becomes quickly 
demoralized. How rapidly do we all sink in the scale of civilization, 
and approximate the savage state, when the courtesies of life are with- 
drawn from around us. Follow the young soldier to the field, and 
behold how quickly the modest virtues and the sober decencies in 
which he had been carefully educated, begin to lose their influence. 
Pursue the hunter to the wilderness, or accompany the solitary pirogue 
of the trader along the meanders of our long rivers, and see how 
rapidly the customs of the white man are exchanged for the simple 
habits of the savage. When the pride of dress, the example of the 
religious and moral, and the approbation of friends, cease to operate as 
motives, many of the decencies of life become as burdensome as they 
seem unnecessary. Even the ordinary forms of neatness become diffi- 
cult to be practised, by one who is constantly exposed to the weather, 
who sleeps on the ground, and who eats in the open air; and the 
inducements to the observance of those courtesies become slight where 
all are alike exposed, and the delicacy of one is not offended by the 
rudeness of another. The man who must eat his meals without a chair, 
table, or table cloth, soon finds it easy to dispense with dishes, plates, 
knives and forks, and grows expert in the primitive use of his fingers, 
Those parts of the dress which are merely ornamental, are of course 
dispensed with, then such as require frequent change are laid aside, 
or exchanged for others of a coarser texture, and which do not show 
dirt readily, until the individual, completely clad in garments which he 
has no fear of soiling, no longer dreads the contact of his mother earth, 
and rolls himself comfortably on the ground. Dress is, to a certain 
degree, an index of the morals. An agreeable exterior, is, with most 
persons, necessary to self respect. When the personal appearance is 
neglected, the inner man is usually in the process of deterioration. 
But besides this indirect influence, there are causes, which, under the 
circumstances to which I have alluded, operate directly on the morals 
The decencies of the Sabbath are withdrawn, and the return of the 
holy day unobserved. The restraints imposed upon that unruly mem- 
ber, the tongue, which render it a polite, a moral, or at least a decorous 
speaker, are thrown down, and conversation becomes unlicensed. 
There are no ladies, nor clergymen within hearing ; no eaves-droppers 
near; nor any ¢ rOssips, or tale bearers present, to herald forth the 
unguarded speech to an uncharitable world. The genial effect of good 
eX ample, t the ties of relationship and society, the virtuous economy of 
the family circle, and the salutary curb of the law, are all wanting,— 
and civilized man seitles down into the habits of the savage, as natu- 
rally as the polished fragments of a splendid edifice gravitate to the 
earth, when the base of the superstructure has mouldered away. 

And shall not the Indian, with stronger inducements, with passions 
ess habituated to restraint, and with the superadded influence of early 
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associations working powerfully upon his mind, be much more liable to 
relapse into barbarism, when thrown back into the gloom of the forest, 
and surrounded by the scenes of savage violence, and the temptations 
of savage ambition? Ido not infer that the Indian cannot be civilized. 
I would not peril my reputation in the support of sucha theory. But I 
maintain that he will fall back into the ranks of barbarism, with an en- 
larged capacity for mischief, unless the same benevolence which 
enlightened his mind, shall throw around it the strong barriers, the 
sacred guards, and the gentle influences, by which the social system is 
maintained among ourselves,—unless peace, industry, religion, and 
society, be introduced with education,—and unless the savage customs, 
the ferocious rites, and the hostile propensities of the Indian, be 
abolished by the strong arm of power. 

On the following morning, the two officers resumed their journey 
atthe dawn of day. Their way lead through a thick and Jofty forest ; 
and the path occasionally conducted them along a broken ridge skirted 
with precipices. Persons who travel before breakfast are not apt to be 
very talkative; and our travelers passed sullenly along, the British 
officer leading the van, and only interrupting the silence occasionally 
to point out some spot which had been the scene of a bear fight, a 
murder, or an Indian ambuscade. ‘To the interesting recital of these 
events, his companion listened with the cheerful, polite attention, which 
a gentleman is disposed to evince, about day break, towards one who 
has officiously disturbed his slumber, and obliged him to exchange a 
comfortable bed, for a hard trotting horse. 


* Journeying in this sociable mood, 
Obscure they passed through gloomy shades ;’ 


and it is probable that the contrast between the stillness of the unbrokea 
forest, and the scenes in which they had lately been engaged, was 
forcibly presented to the minds of both the travellers. The bustle of 
the camp was no longer aroundthem. They had not been aroused from 
slumber by the inspiring tones of the revez//é, bursting in rich melody 
from a full band, upon the repose of the morning. The various calls of 
the drum, the tap, the ruffle, and the roll,—signals for the diversified 
duties which employ every hour of the soldier’s life, in actual service,— 
were no longer heard. There was no measured tramp of men passing 
and repassing,—of companies marching on drill, or assembling for 
parade,—of guards returning jaded from duty, or reliefs wheeling 
proudly off’ The orderlies were not seen moving from tent to tent,— 
nor the adjutants, with consequential air, distributing the orders of the 
day. The rumor of the recent skirmish,—of the expected battle,—of 
detachments cut off—of comrades fallen,—of promotions and trans- 
fers,—with the diversified gossip of the camp, which gives interest to 
the passing hour,—all these were wanting,—and in their stead were the 
repose of the forest landscape, the song of the bird, and the eloquence 
of nature. 

At length the sunbeams breaking through the almost impervious 
foliage, reminded the travelers that the morning was far advanced ; 
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while certain other indications, which display themselves as distinctly 
in the savage wilderness as in the midst of society, told them the hour 
of breakfast had arrived. What a moment was this for sentimental 
reflection! The young officer thought of his early friends, and his 
happy home,—but in every scene that was pictured to his glowing 
fancy, a huge breakfast table formed the most prominent object; and as 
his smiling acquaintances passed across the scene that memory pic- 
tured, he saw each armed with a knife and fork, wielding a cup of 
coffee, or masticating a delicious morsel. But when he ventured to 
hint a longing desire to pay what he conscientiously considered an 
honest debt of nature, his friend informed him that it was ‘not yet due,’ 
as they had still many miles to ride, before this laudable object could 
be accomplished. 

Their ultimate success, however, compensated for the fatigue and 
suspense they had encountered in obtaining it. They arrived, late in 
the day, at a settlement, which was far enough from the seat of war to 
be undisturbed, and where the ordinary rural avocations seemed to 
proceed with their usual regularity. They stopped at a farm house 
which, though small, and extremely plain, was by no means forbid- 
ding in its appearance. Every thing wore the aspect of neatness, 
industry, and comfort. The out-houses and fences, like those of our 
new settlements generally, were formed of the roughest materials, and 
rudest mechanism, but there was nothing to denote sloth or poverty. 
The host was a small, active man, about fifty years of age, who had 
been a reputable farmer in Scotland, and ‘ had seen better days, and sat 
at good men’s feasts.’ His good lady was cheerful and complaisant ; 
and there was a daughter, a sweet girl, just grown, who was teaching 
a school in a little log edifice by the road-side, and who having come 
in to assist her mother in entertaining the strangers, presided at the 
breakfast table. This lovely girl, with all the simplicity and innocence 
of a country maiden, mingled an affability and sprightliness that were 
extremely engaging. A small number of well chosen books lay scat- 
tered about the room, as if in daily use. They were chiefly religious, 
and among them was a large, black, well-worn Bible, which was obvi- 
ously a light to the steps, and a lamp to the understanding, of this wor- 
thy family. They were a happy and a conscientious people,—a small 
band, who lived in the fear of God, and in the truest love for each 
other. 

The heart of our young traveler was warmed into gladness by this 
simple display of peace and kindness, and the disagreeable images 
which had filled his mind, since the interview with the savage chief, 
gave way to more pleasurable subjects of reflection. He was again in 
contact with hearts that acknowledged a Creator,—and once more he 
witnessed the enjoyments of the domestic circle. He reflected on the 
many privations incident to a military life,—its dangers, its follies, its 
passions, its perilous temptations, and false excitements,—and he could 
not resist the conclusion, that he who treads the road to fame, sacri 
fices the dearest hours, the best delights, and choicest blessings of 
existence. J. HL 
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MY MOUNTAIN HOME, FAREWELS 


Home of my heart, farewell ! 
My own fair mountain home 
Of shady nook and flowery dell, 
Whence summer breezes come, 
Full of sweet odors, offered up 
From Nature’s own rich incense cup 


Home of the un 
The years of childhood m 
Thine image is the grassy spot 
On the desert waste of th: 
For I love thy rocks and yellow sand 
More than the flowers of other land 


{ have seen the broad biue sea 
Lave banks of burning sheen, 
[ have seen the sun shine glorious! y 
O’er forests’ fadeless green ; 
I have felt the winter breezes come 
Like the soft May breath to their southern honw 


And I came back to thee 
The dearer than before 
And tones of quiet melody 
Swelled from thy grassy shore ; 
And I thought the breezes clear and bland 
Breathed welcome back to my mountain lan’ 


Once more, my home, adieu! 
With thy lakes of gorgeous pride, 
And the deep, full river waters blue 
That through thy bosom glide, 
And the steep brown hills that look below 
Upon that broad and mirror flow. 


There is music o’er that river, 
When the storm cloud gathers there, 
And the rushing waters gleam and quive 
In the lightning’s arrowy glare, 
And the ceaseless voice of the thunder shock 
Is echoed back from rock to rock 


There is music wild and low 
In the dancing morning breeze, 
And joy as it kisses the bended brow 
Of the trembling forest trees ; 
And joy in ever y wreathing vine 
That decks thy ancient mountain shrine 


There is joy in the crystal spring 
That gushes amid thy woods, 
And joy in every glowing thing 
Of thy glorious solitudes. 
Woe for the word that breaks that spell,- 
My own, my mountain home,—farewell ! 


New- York, June, 1835. Hrxpa. 















The Shooting Match 


THE SHOOTING MATCH. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE 


One fine evening in the autumn of the year 18—, a party of men 
were assembled in front of a small log tavern, kept by a man named Cl 
ments, abouttwelve miles from W ashington, i in the Baltimore direction 
A target of seasoned white oak was nailed to a tree, about seventy yards 
from the door, and in an adjacent shed lay sundry captive turkies, 
geese, fowls, etc., intended as prizes for the successful marksmen in a 
subscription Shooting Match, which was about to take place. The party 
in question were engaged in an animated discussion on the merits of 
their respective ‘shootin’ irons,’ when | arrived at the scene of action. 
But before proceeding farther, I will introduce the group to the reader 
[t consisted of five persons. First on the list, both in seniority and 
dexterity, was John Davis, the patriarch of the country side, whose 
tenacious memory was the chronicle of all the exploits, historical or 
traditionary, which had been achieved with rifle or smooth bore ‘ in 
those parts,’ from the period of their original settlement. To him the 
rising generation looked up with reverence,—listening with open 
mouths, and awe-struck visages, to narrations which, however impro- 

bable, were received with a belief as implicit as would have been 

accorded to the principals themselves, had they returned from the 
grave, and made affidavit to the truth of each several anecdote. The 
old man was remarkably thin, but square built and muscular, with 
a countenance that was ordinarily inexpressive as a block of gran- 
ite; but which, when stimulated out of its habitual lethargy, was 
indicative of humour, shrewdness, and intelligence. He was a man of 
economical habits,—and the parsimony which he practised in his house- 
hold, he extended to his words,—seldom using more than were abso- 
lutely necessary, and those the shortest that would convey his meaning 

He had, however, a succedaneum for speech, which was well enough 
adapted to common purposes, —a way of nodding in a most impressive 

manner , acquiescence, and dissent, were not to 
be mistaken. He was ‘lowed’ to be the best shot in the county. By 
his side lounged his son Phil., who in ‘ gunning’ reputation stood next 
to his father, and in his shoes, six feet four inches. He was a saffron- 
colored young gentleman, with a face that looked as if it had been pil- 
fered from an Egyptian sarcophagus. Near this worthy, stood his 
utter antithesis. Henry Martin, a dapper little duodecimo edition of 
humanity, possessing a visage to which projecting front teeth gave a 
parrot-like expression, that his coloquial propensities by no means 
belied, and a voice that sounded like the expiring note of a cracked 
bassoon. The fourth candidate was William Thorn, a rosy-cheeked, 
whiskey-loving Virginian, in whose risible muscles there seemed to 
be a perpetual aemagele between the gravity which he thought it deco- 
rous as a citizen of ‘the most enlightened nation under the sun’ to 
assume, and the natural hilarity of his own disposition. The fifth and 
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last character in the group was a colored person, or, to use an unclassi- 

cal but familiar abbreviation, ‘a nigger,’ who rejoiced in the very 
appropriate cognomen of Mark Antony, and was admitted to a sort of 
inferior fe llowship with the whites, from his ready wit, and exhaustless 
good humor. ‘Truly, his countenance was no index to either of these 
qualities, or indeed to anything. He was one of those beings in whose 
formation Nature, as if in sportful mockery, sets at naught the rules 

which man has laid down as her laws. His features appeared, —if 1 
may use the expression,—as if they had been thrown in his face, and 
had remained where they happened to alight, instead of locating them- 
selves according to their several uses. 

He was entirely blind of one eye,—the ball of the other was turned 
towards its darkened fellow, as if sympathizing in its misfortune,—and 
his olfactory organ, which occupied nearly the whole breadth of the 
face, was forced upward by the pressure of the immense, shapeless lips, 
which projected so as almost to exclude the air from both nostrils. 
This charming outline, filled in with a sort of neutral tint that was nei- 
ther black nor yellow, formed an assemblage of attractions, whose tout 
ensemble did not exactly realize the poet's conception of the human 
face divine. The figure which sustained it, was a fit companion to 
such a physiognomy, —short, but of great width across the chest, giv- 
ing an impression of almost gigantic ‘strength, which was confirmed b 
the appearance of his long and wiry arms; the muscles of which were 
knotted and indurated by constant toil. His legs seemed little calcu- 
lated to sustain all this weight of bone and sinew. They were bent 
outwards, so that each described the seoment of a circle, and the extre- 
mities of this human ellipsis were terminated by two feet that would 
have covered a greater number of superficial inches than any four in 
the county. Such was Mark Antony! If he bore any resemblance 
to his illustrious namesake, Cleopatra must have had an eccentric taste. 

A distance of sixty yards having been measured from the target, and 
two umpires appointed to decide on the shots, lots were drawn to deter- 
mine the order of firing, and John Davis having obtained number one, 
‘toed the mark,’ and blazed away. On going up to the board, two shot 
were found sticking in it within about an eighth of an inch from the 
nail in its centre. The old man on seeing ‘them, gave a nod which 
expressed, more emphatically than the exclamation which followed 
from his son Phil., ‘ I reckon them ’ere shots is pretty considerable safe 
to win.’ 

‘I say, blue-skin,’ squeaked little Martin, as the negro was about to 
raise his gun, an old United States’ musket, to his shoulder, ‘ you don’t 
s’pose that tarnation old shootin’ iron o’ your’n’Il stick her shot in that 
plank? Why, her sight’s all o’ one side, and she looks as black about 
the muzzle as if she’d never bin cleaned since Bunker Hill fight.’ 

‘Nebber you min’ dat, Masser Henry Martin,’ returned the black: 

‘she all de more like Mark Antony; him sight all one side, and him 
muzzle black too,—but he know how to shoot, for all dat.’ 

His aim proved the truth of the assertion, and it was declared to be 
‘a’most a tie atwixt him and John Davis.’ 
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The next competitor was 5 W ‘idem Thaw the jovial- decking: Vi irgi- 
nian,—and it was pretty evident, from a slight sinuosity in his gait, and 
the peculiar expression of his eyes, that he was, what he would have 
termed in another, ‘ right sharp fresh.’ 

‘Hollo, Thorn! shouted the landlord, as the former was taking an 
aim, which a violent hiccup ever and anon discomfited,— Hollo! 
don’t shoot ’till I scare them pigeons off the fence, for I’m dubrous if 
you aint aiming at ’em.’ 

‘What,’ replied Thorn, fixing his little round orbs on Clements with 
a look irresistibly comic,—‘ what, I expect now, you call me groggy, 
(hiccup,) but I reckin that rum o’ your’n haint got no notion o’ makin’ 
folks (hiccup) groggy. I guess a man must be consid’ble strong to 
tote as much of it as’d make him (hiccup) drunk. [’m ’piniated your 
whiskey keg’s pretty bad with the (hiccup) dropsy"’ 

As he uttered the last word, he fired. The negro ran up to the 
target, looked at it, and burst into a loud laugh. ‘ Well done, Masser 
T’orn,’ he shouted in high glee: ‘ Here your shot,—here him are,—up 
in dis corner: poor feller, he q’ite lonesum all by heself. Golly! he 
continued, stooping down and smelling at the place,—t how berry dam 
trong he do smell ob Masser Clemmen’s rum!’ 

A good many jokes now passed at the expense of Thorn and his 
gun. Those leveled at himself, he bore with the equanimity of a stoic, 
but he did not relish any reflections being cast upon his weapon, which 
he swore was the ‘prettiest smooth-bore in Maryland, —clinching his 
assertion by declaring that ‘he’d know’d her to knock out a miskitty’s 
eye, a quarter of a mile off! 

Other competitors fired with various success: finally, after a good 
deal of measuring and wrangling, the first and second prizes were 
adjudged to John “Davis and his son, the third and last, to the enemy 
of Cesar. This matter being settled, the party adjourned into the tav- 
ern, to refresh the inner man ‘with some of Clement’s creature comforts. 
And now approaches the denouement of my story. 

A murder, peculiarly revolting in its details, had lately been com- 
mitted in a lonely by-road leading through a wood in the neighbor- 
hood, which enjoyed the double reputation of being haunted by the 
ghost of the murdered man, and a rendezvous of the ruffians who 
perpetrated the deed. As the whiskey circulated, this subject, gar- 
nished with a few additional horrors, was discussed and descanted 
on. Various were the opinions and vaunts uttered upon the occa- 
sion, but none were so vehement in their expressions of defiance 
and incredulity, as Henry Martin. His courage,—always in the 
inverse ratio of his sobriety,—now that his brain was pretty well 
soaked with his favorite beverage, literally boiled over, and he seemed 

likely to burst with the pressure of supe rfluous valor, unless he enga- 
ged in some enterprise that would serve as a safety valve, by permit- 
ting it to escape in action. He swore that as to ghosts he ‘hadn’t no 
confidence in such warmint,—I thought it would be rather strange if 
he had,—‘ and as for robbers, he should jist like to catch a robber mis- 
listing him: he'd show him a titch of the Kaintucky painter,—just 
walk into him, tooth an’ claw.’ 
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‘But s’posin’ he'd pistils? interjected Phil. Davis, ina tone of doubt. 

‘ Pistils !’? exclaimed the pot-valiant hero, with a contemptuous snap 
of the fingers,—‘pistils?—he’d not have no time to use’em. ‘ Your 
money or your life!’ says the nigger. ‘ Yes,’ says I, and I’d be on 
him like a greased thunderbolt. I’m darned if I wouldn’t make him 
think a horse kicked him.’ 

‘Dat all berry true, Masser Martin,—you ’ticklar severe man, no 
doubt,’ said the negro,—‘ but I wunner,’ he continued, turning to the 
rest of the party with a knowing wink of his solitary orb,—‘ 1 wunner 
wot ’e debble make Masser Martin always go home by de big road, 
’stid ob de lane, if him so dreadful purtinashus ?—'cause you all know 
de lane good ’eal nearder. 

‘ Why, you black scoundrel, ’cause there’s so many snags and 
stumps, that I’m all’a’s afeard of my cretur gettin’ hurted, replied the 
other, in high wrath. 

‘T’ank you, Masser,—don’t git up atree: I only wanted to know 
what was de reason,’ returned Mark Antony, with a most provoking 
grin of incredulity. 

‘Well,’ suddenly exclaimed Thorn, who had been sitting in a cor- 
ner sobering, while the rest had been at their libations,—‘ well, darn 
me if I don't bet you a gallon of whiskey you wont go that way to 
night,—though you haven't got your cretur with you.’ 

‘Done!’ was the reply,—and the bet was duly registered on the part 
of Thorn, by a grasp, and shake of the hand, which nearly expelled 
the breath from poor little Martin’s body. 

‘But I reckon,’ suggested Phil. Davis, ‘it ’l] be uncommon unsar- 
tain whether Harry streaks it across the saat or goes through the 
woods, if we aint on his tracks,—an’ if he know’d we was, he’ d have 
no ’casion to feel skeered. What do you say, daddy? 

‘I judge,’ responded the old man, with the gravity of a judge pass- 
ing sentence, ‘’t would be best to swear him: and here,’ he added, tak- 
ing down a moth-eaten tome from a shelf near him, ‘here’s the book.’ 
Accordingly, Martin was sworn with much ceremony upon the said 
volume, (which, though it did duty for a prayer- -book, was neither 
more nor less than a well thumbed copy of Robinson Crusoe,) to go by 
a designated course across the country, to his home. During the 
enacting of this serio-comedy, there was a sort of ‘aside’ going on 
between Thorn and Mark Antony, and at its conclusion it was pro- 
posed to pay our shot and depart. We all took leave of our adven- 
turer with as much solemnity as if Death’s valet de chambre had been 
about to adjust the tie of his last cravat, and his ardor was considerably 
damped, malgré the stimulus of alcohol, by the condoling sighs and 
groans with which we interlarded our farewells. 

I must now permit the other personages concerned in our veritable 
history to go at large on their parole, while | accompany my hero on 
his chivalric crusade. Such of the facts as did not come under my 
own observation, I shall state nearly as gathered from his after relation. 
With bold bearing, and lofty swagger, describing a series of angles 
which would have formed an excellent ground plan work for a worm 
fence, he proceeded while in sight; but when he entered the wood, and 
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his way became barely discernible by the flickering moonbeams which 
only at intervals pierced the thick foliage around and above him, he 
began to feel, to use his words, ‘ as if he'd got a skin on that did'nt fit 
him.’ Natheless, he so endured, ever and anon looking stealthily 
over his shoulder, and giving an involuntary shudder whenever a poor 
harmless squirrel pit-patted through the crisped leaves near him, or a 
dried stick snapped beneath his tread. Alas, hapless wight! he was 
doomed to know more substantial terrors. Just as he reached the iden- 
tical spot where the murder, before mentioned, had been committed, 
and while his flesh was literally quivering with apprehensions of things 
inhuman and superhuman, a man in a black mask rushed from behi id 
a pile of brush wood, and discharged a pistol almost in his face. He 
fell, covered with bluvod! 

Don’t be alarmed reader,—he was not killed, neither was the blood 
that so plentifully besprinkled him his own. During the time he had 
been so vociferous in his boasting, at the tavern, a scheme had been 
concocted to strip him of his lion’s skin. The negro had been purveyor 
of the paraphernalia necessary to the accomplishment of our plan. 
Imprimis,—an old pistol loaded with powder only,—secondly, some 
blood, which (as Clements had slaughtered a hog that morning,) was 
easily procured,—and lastly, a large syringe, used for cleansing fruit 
trees. The moment Martin’s figure was lost in the shadow of the 
forest, Thorn, Mark Antony, and I made the best of our way by a still 
shorter route to the point where we intended the catastrophe of our plot 
to take place. We arrived there before our victim, and concealing our- 
selves, awaited his approach. Presently we saw him advancing, with 
faltering steps, and when he was abreast of our ambush, the black 
rushed forward, and discharged the pistol close to his ear, at the same 
time that I favored him with the contents of the syringe, full in his 
face. The effect was rather more powerful than we anticipated, for he 
lay on the ground groaning as if in the agonies of death. We raised 
him, and bearing him in ourarms to a spring near by, began to sprinkle 
his face with water. As we were thus conveying him, his alarmed 
imagination suggested that we were going to inter him, and he con- 
tinually vociferated: ‘ Don’t bury me! don’t bury me! I’m alive, indeed 
I'm alive!’ The chill produced by the cold water causing him to 
look up, he recognized us, and begged to be set down, as he feared 
he was mortally wounded. Terror and the sight of the blood had so 
paralyzed his faculties, that he never thought of asking how we came 
there. Having placed him on a turfy knoll by the side of the narrow 
path, the negro stopped and pretended to examine his wound. After 
carefully putting aside the hair on the upper part of the patient’s head, 
he exclaimed: ‘ Lor’ a massy, what a big ole dere am here, to be sure! 
Don’t put han’ on him,’ he continued, as Martin raised his hand 
instinctively to his head, ‘else you smash him worser. I ’elare,’ he 
added, addressing us, ‘I clare, I see right down into him skull, and 
you hab no idee how green him brain look! [I ’spect dey mortify.’ 

The sufferer groaned. ‘Come,’ said I, ‘suppose we convey this 
unfortunate man to the nearest house, and see what can be done for 
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him? We laid him in a large horseman’s cloak, which we had 
brought with us, and two holding the corners and the other the collar, 
we started for Thorn’s house, which was about a mile distant. On 
arriving there, we found the Davis’s waiting the issue of our expedi- 
tion. With an infinity of condolement, our unfortunate freight was 
placed upon the bed in the lower room, the house only containing an 
upper and lower apartment. We then bound up his head, and telling 
him we would send for a surgeon as soon as it was light, bade him 
endeavor to sleep and gain strength for the surgical operations which he 
might have to undergo. He appeared quickly to follow our advice, 
and when we felt convinced that he was in the arms of Morpheus, we 
indulged in a hearty laugh at his expense. We then took leave of our 
host, promising to call and see how matters went on in the morning. 

But when morning came, the bird had flown. Whether he had over- 
heard our conversation when we imagined him asleep, or had awakened 
in the night and finding himself unwounded, comprehended the trick 
which had been played upon hin, we know not. On proceeding to the 
house where he boarded, (a farmer’s in the neighborhood,) we learned 
that he had arrived there when the family were at breakfast, and imme- 
diately after had packed up his goods and chattels in a pair of capacious 
saddle-bags, paid up his arrears, and mounting his ‘cretur,’ started, 
without saying whither he was bound. We afterwards learned from 
a person to whom he related the foregoing adventure, (as one in which 
he was concerned not as the actee, but as the actor,) that he was keep- 
ing school at a little village in Ohio. 

Though Martin had lived some years in that section of country, (of 
which, however, he was not a native,) no one regretted his departure ; 
for he was of a boasting, prying, mischief-making disposition, and was 
consequently generally disliked. J. B. 


TO MY INFANT. 





S.zep, blest one, day may dawn, 
But not my babe to waken ; 

It is but the first beam of morn 
Thy gentle rest hath shaken. 

Sleep,—for thy mother’s arms 
Are’round thee gently twining, 

And dear are those soft infant charms 

Upon her breast reclining. 


Sleep,—nor may aught but leve 
Around thy pillow hover, 
And the holy Power that dwells above, 
Thine heart from anguish cover. 
Start not,—’ tis but ice telie 
Of the sun that glances, dearest, 
Yet it wakes thee, from thy baby dream : 
What is it, love, thou fearest ? 
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THE STEED OF THE DESERT. 





Tue Desert Steed! the desert steed, 
That never man bestrode,— 
He matches ’gainst the wind his speed, 
He drinks the streams that mountains feed, 
He gallops on a fenceless mead, 
Where man hath never trod. 


Lo! where the reinless chargers stand, 
Lords of the boundless plain,— 
Lo ! where the leader of the band, 
With hoofs that iron never spanned, 
Spurns high in air the glitterig sand, 
And shakes his streaming mane! 


Yon wild colts crop no clover’d lawn,— 
Unpampered, fierce, and free, 
On human hand they ne’er shall fawn, 
No -~ by heel of tyrant worn, 
Shall ever lance the desert-born, 
Or mar their boundless glee. 


Hark ! a low, wild, and fiend-like yell 
Upon the wind sweeps by ; 

The herd have caught its dismal swell, 

That fatal cry they know too well ; 

The mountain wolves, with hunger fell, 
A thousand strong, are nigh ! 


One howling monster, gaunt and grey, 
Leads on the phalanx grim : 
The desert coursers stand at bay, 
Loud rings their shrill and scornful neigh, 
A solid circle their array,— 
An hundred heels its rim! 


They come! they come! the famished troop, 
With white fangs gleaming bare : 
Their necks the glossy chargers stoop, 
a high above each lifted croupe, 
The foremost of the savage group 
Are whirling through the air. 


Short space repelled, the daring pack 
Again the charge renew; 
Again from launching hoofs sent back, 
aimed, crushed, and stunned, from the attack, 
They sullenly their course retrack, 
And vanish from the view. 


Once more in freedom’s wild excess 
Disperse the shining ae ; 
These desert plains are verdureless, 
And on, in search of pasture, press 
The racers of the wilderness,— 
The beautiful, the strong ! 


Oh! had I faith in Brahma’s creed, 
That brutal form may shroud 
The soul from human vestments freed, 
And if my will my choice might lead, 

I'd be the Sanaa desert steed, 


That man had never cowed! 
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Martha. 


MARTHA: 


OR, THE GRAND CATARACT OF BOGOTA. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TI 2 FIRST STEAM-BOAT ON THE LA PLATA, OR THE MONOGAMIST.’ 


A youne Colombian lady, in the bloom of youth and beauty, toge- 
ther with her mother and some domestics, stood under the shade of a 
spreading palm, on a table eminence, from which could be seen the 
spires of Santa Fe de Bogota, far in the distance, with the city smoke 
hanging over them, and at various intervals between, belts of the road 
that led from that city up the mountain Tequendama, to the Casa de 
Paz, or house of peace,—the noble family mansion of Don Pablo Isi- 
dore. Sometimes this belt, distinguishable by its chalky whiteness, 
stood out for a considerable distance in meandering relief,—at other 
times it wound out of sight behind trees and cliffs, to reappear again on 
the verge of the mountain. This charming girl, whose raven tresses 
sported at the will of the mountain wind, seemed, with her mother, to 
be watching the road with that intense solicitude with which a maiden 
under the influence of a first and holy love, watches over the broad 
blue sea for the white speck in the horizon, which she hopes will prove 
the vessel that is bearing her lover from his long voyage to port. The 
domestics appeared to be marking the same path, but witha calmer and 
more listless attention. 

‘ There they are at last, thanks to the Mother of God!’ exclaimed the 
young lady, clasping her hands, as her beaming black eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘There is movement there,’ responded the mother, applying to her 
eye a small telescope ; ‘ but my dear child, it is not thy father. He would 
not move homeward from so longa journey with a pace so very slow.’ 

Santa Virgin!’ cried the elder of the domestics, crossing herself, ‘1 
pray the virgin it may not be a funeral!’ 

As the procession emerged from partial concealment, and the shad- 
ows of passing clouds flitted away, the resemblance to a funeral march 
showed so visible, that the faces of the mother and daughter became 
blanched with undisguised terror. Every moment presented a more 
distinct view of the slow and measured movement of a cavalcade, as if 
bearing a body to its long home. The procession soon reached so 
near a point, that mistake became impossible. The Sefior Pablo was 
recognized, reining in his mule in advance of a litter, borne by mules, 
and followed by some eight or ten persons, chiefly his own domestics. 
It was evident that the hody borne onward was a living one, by the 
manifest care and tenderness with which it was carried, and the studied 
avoidance of the rocky and rough points of the road. The times were 
those of disaster, war, and guerillas, and this husband and father, most 
affectionate and beloved, who had seldom sojourned more than a day 
from the repose of Casa de Paz, had now returned from a long journey, 
that had led him through hostile regions, and over great distances of 
ocean, infested with pirates and armed vessels. He sprang from his 
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mule, enjoying the happiest circumstance of such an absence and 
return, the embraces, welcomes, tears, announcements, and congratula- 
tions, in which life seems to commence on a new tenure, offering a 
sort of rejuvenescence, in which every object assumes a new bright- 
ness, and every person becomes invested with new claims upon love 
andtenderness. After the long and speechless embraces of the mother 
and daughter, the affectionate domestics had their share in these greet- 
ings of return. 

‘None but God,’ exclaimed the wife, ‘could have brought my 
beloved Pablo through so many dangers! How often have I accused 
myself for letting thee depart on this dreadful journey. The mother 
of God be praised, that it is safely terminated! But who bearest thou 
there, dear Pablo ? 

‘It is a wounded North American cavalier of the Navy,’ he replied. 
‘Move on, my friends,’ he said, at the same time, to those who con- 
ducted the procession, and who had halted, apparently waiting for him 
to head the procession as before. Taking the arm of his wife and 
daughter, the procession advanced, and he walked beside it, while a ser- 
vant led his mule. ‘The young gentleman,’ he continued, ‘on that 
litter, is a lieutenant of the American Navy, to whom I owe my life. 
We were attacked, and boarded by a Gauchupine vessel of war. It 
was owing solely to his admirable management, in the first place, that 
our ship was not taken. He rescued me when borne down by the 
most fearful odds, and received the wounds under which he is now 
suffering, in defending my life. We beat off the assailants,—but a 
gale suddenly came on, and the motion of our vessel was unfavorable 
to the healing of his wounds. After we had landed, the heat of the 
iierras calientes, and the motion of the mules, in bringing him up the 
heights, were still more unfavorable to his case. The inflammation of 
his wounds has thrown him into a fever so severe that he is constantly 
either wild or unconscious. I have no words to describe the worth 
and heroism of the fine young man, of whom this is the wreck. But 
[ shall never forget, nor, I hope, will you, that he is in this condition 
by generous and disinterested exposure for a person almost a stranger 
tohim. Had he notthus put himself in my place, either I should have 
been a captive of the merciless Gauchupine’s, or, which is much more 
probable, I should have been given to the fishes. Need I recommend 
him, dear wife and Martha, to your tenderness by stronger motives ? 
Let us invoke the Almighty to aid us. The repose of the Casa, the 
care of our family physician, and, more than all, the cool and salubri- 
ous air of our mountains, will soon restore him to health.’ 

Martha was a most affictionate daughter. She was in the spring- 
tide of young affections, and had an ardor of tenderness kindled from 
the brightness of the ever vernal nature in which she had been born 
and reared. It was natural that she should view the young officer, 
thus stretched unconscious on his litter, exposing a fine form in the 
severely plain but striking garb of his uniform and naval rank, with 
something of that romantic sympathy and imaginative feeling of a 
young female bosom, always prone to admiration of generous bravery 
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and self devotion, She had still stronger inducements to grateful soli- 
citude for the wounded officer. He had received his wounds in 
defending her father. 

One of the most delightful apartments of the Casa was appropriated 
to the wounded officer. His couch was in an airy and pleasant vosi- 
tion; his windows opened upon a noble verandah, bright and arro- 
matic with geraniums, jessamines, roses, dahlias, and the thousand fra- 
grant flowers of that delicious climate. Innumerable birds cheered and 
chirped ; some mournful, in deep, pensive notes, like those of the night- 
ingale; others in tones as gay as those of the violin and ball room. 
Mingled with these varied songs, came the numberless cheerful sounds 
of domestic animal life, around a rural establishment which was so 
large as to constitute a village of itself. Over all these noises, not for 
its volume, but for its depth and« —_.uity, sounding like the very dis- 
tant breaking of the surf on the sea shore after a storm, was heard, 
rising and sinking with the swell or diminution of the breeze, the 
almost unearthly sound of the Cataract of Bogota, or, as it is there 
called, of Tequendama. 

A surgeon of the best reputation in Bogota was summoned. The 
watching and nursing of the officer were vigilant and unceasing. Pure 
mountain air filled his apartment, and happily the physician did no 
harm. The same might be said of the ptisans from the far famed 
herbs, and the lotions of the vulnerary balsams found on the airy 
slopes of the mountains. There was an assiduity, a tenderness and 
solicitude in the care bestowed upon the patient, which evidenced, that 
heartfelt gratitude abode also in the Casa, put forth in such demon- 
strations, as though the destiny of the house had been suspended on 
his restoration. But for the first day after his arrival, his face was 
deadly pale, his wounds inflamed, and his mind either unconscious or 
flighty. Martha had followed the servants, with her finger on her lip, 
evincing the necessity of the most perfect stillness in the room, and 
had looked for grounds of hope many times through that anxious day, 
but had seen none. There was as little encouragement the second 
day, but hope had vanished on the third, and the physician and sur- 
geon both despaired of his recovery; and the countenances of the 
father, mother, and daughter, wore a deep and undissembled gloom. 
On the fourth day, however, his fever formed a salutary. crisis, and 
towards night a slight glow began to tinge his marbled cheek, and the 
despondence of the family gave way to the most cheering anticipations. 

Five days had elapsed, before he had spoken a word, except mur- 
muring and half inarticulate calls upon his father and mother, or some 
member of his family. On the sixth day his mind resumed its power 
of distinct and sane perceptions ; though all that had happened floated 
before him like the indistinct images of a troubled and inexplica- 
ble dream. The light of the newly risen sun, as the rays flickered 
through a shower of roses and geraniums beyond the open window of 
his apartment, awakened him that morning from a salutary and dream- 
less sleep. But his convalescence brought with it a repose of deep 
debility, no longer fevered by pain and inflammation. He opened 
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his eyes on a new existence; and seemed occupied some moments 
in surveying what surrounded him. It seems, that at the opening of 
that beautiful morning, after such prayers for his recovery as the purity 
of her heart would have raised for a brother, his fair nurse had entered 
the room, and was contemplating his countenance, as usual. She had 
not as yet seen his eye kindled with the clear and sane expression of 
consciousness. It created an inexpressible thrill in her ear, to hear 
him ask her ina feeble tone and foreign accent, ‘ Wheream I? Where 
have I been,—and what has happened? I was lately at sea. This 
place is still. These are not the flowers,—these are not sounds of the 
sea, though that deep noise is as the distant roar of the waves. Explain, 
carissima doncella. My head is confused. Sure, I have not passed 
the grave, though these are flowers and sounds of paradise, and there 
may be more than one angel about me!’ A faint smile radiated his 
cheek, as he concluded his queries. ‘Hush! hush! amigo caro,’ said 
Martha, putting her finger on her lip: ‘ You are among friends,—that 
is enough,—and you are forbidden to say a word. You are in Casa 
de Paz, and we have plenty of roses and birds about the house, but no 
angels. The distant noise is that of the Cascada Tequendama, and we 
here are all your nurses: so get well, quickly, cavaliero Americano. 
But I am forbidden to speak, as well as you.’ 

‘But you disobey your orders, carissima doncella, and so shall I. 
What has happened to me? Where am I,—and, hermosa doncella, 
what is thy name?’ 

‘I have disobeyed, cavaliero, but I may not again. You may com- 
mand every thing at Casa de Paz; and in return we exact but one 
thing. You must be silent; your physician and surgeon say so.’ 
With a smile, and a most significant motion enjoining silence, with 
sylphid lightness the lovely attendant now disappeared from the apart: 
ment. 

The brief story of the manner in which Sefior Pablo Isidore and 
Lieutenant H , the wounded officer, had met and made acquaint- 
ance, had been told by the former in a way well calculated to awaken 
emotions in the warm heart of one so affectionate as his daughter. An 
uncle, her father’s brother, had deceased at Vera Cruz, leaving his 
brother a large estate. It was at the period when the different Spanish 
colonies in America were in the bitterest struggle with the parent 
country. On land, every important road was beset with guerillas or 
robbers, and all those seas swarmed with pirates or picaroons, as well 
as armed vessels. Travelling by land or sea, under such circum- 
stances, was so full of peril of every sort, that Sefior Pablo, who was 
already rich, doubted if he ought to consider the estate worth the risk 
and the chances of travelling for the succession. But he loved his 
only child with an idolatrous affection. His chivalry and courage 
would be brought in question, should he lose a noble inheritance in 
ready money for his daughter, through indolent timidity. He finally 
made up his mind for the journey and voyage, for his route called him 
to encounter the dangers of both. He tore himself from the prayers 
and tears of his family, and travelled by land to Carthagena, whence 
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he took passage in a vessel to Vera Cruz. He arrived there safe, set- 
tled the affairs of the succession to his wishes, receiving large sums in 
specie, with which he embarked for the harbor nearest Bogota, in a 
Colombian armed brig, in which it chanced that Gustavus H ,a 
lieutenant of the American Navy, bearing despatches to the Colombian 
government, was a fellow passenger. He spoke Spanish fluently, and 
played a good game of chess. Sefior Pablo was a scholar, having 
received his education in Paris. Between him, therefore, who was 
devoted to the game of chess, and the lieutenant, who had gained repu- 
tation in his own country for unusual literary acquirements, there were 
various sorts of sympathy, which induced a closer union, from the cir- 
cumstance, that the officers, crew, and passengers of the brig were gene- 
rally coarse and unlettered men, between whom and these two passen- 
gers there could exist but little congeniality of mind or feeling. The 
acquaintance commenced in playing chess, in which game the young 
officer, in pure good nature, sometimes allowed himself to be beaten. 
When weary of chess, they were wont to recline together on settees, to 
enjoy, under the awning, pleasant conversations, and the bland fanning 
of the equatorial breeze. The intimacy at length advanced to reciprocal 
kindness of feeling, in which the heart was concerned; and Sefior 
Pablo had already invited his companion to visit him at Casa de Paz, to 
centemplate the sublime spectacle of the Falls of Tequendama. Nor 
had he forgotten to speak of the idol of his heart, his only daughter, in 
terms which, while they were intended to be so measured as not to 
convey any thing more than a father might say to such a young man, 
really gave him to see that the father at least considered his child as a 
gem of priceless value and beauty. 

The Colombian brig had doubled Cape Horn, and was reaching her 
destination after a voyage, to the passengers, of uncommon pleasant- 
ness. When within three days sail of port, a strange sail, which proved 
to be a Spanish ship of war, much more powerful than the brig, bore 
down uponthem. ‘They spread all their canvass, and made every effort 
to escape, but to no purpose. The Spanish vessel gained upon them; 
and by noart or evolution could they avoid an engagement. The Cap- 
tain of the Colombian vessel, when he saw a contest unavoidable, in 
the flurry of conscious mexperience, came to Lieutenant H , and 
gave him, in fact, the command of the brig; as in a severe storm it 
generally happens, that the best pilot is placed at the helm, whether the 
official one or not. Not a few of the crew were North American sail- 
ors, and only needed the right sort of commander to make a dangerous 
fight for a vessel not entirely too strong for the brig. Nothing could 
exceed the coolness and the scientific bravery of the lieutenant. His 
Colombian friend at once resumed courage, as did all the officers and 
men, as soon as they saw the resistance which the Colombian brig was 
like to offer. The two vessels were immediately engaged within pistol 
shot. The struggle was hot and bloody. Every gun of the Colom- 
bian was fired with precision, and as the mark was close at hand, cut 
away a mast, a spar, or in some way tended to disable the Spanish ves- 
sel, which on her part fired rapidly, but so aimless, that many of her 
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shot passed over her antagonist, or struck the water short of her. The 
Spaniard, finding that he was like to have the worst of it in this sort 
of engagement, taking advantage of the wind and her superior num- 
bers, boarded the Colombian vesse]. Even here he met with a most 
determined resistance. Aware of his efficiency and importance, the 
grand effort of the boarders seemed to be to despatch the lieutenant, 
around whom the American sailors clustered in the thickest of a most 
desperate fight. Don Pablo, in striving to reach his friend with assist- 
ance, was assailed by two Spanish sailors. They had thrown him on 
the deck, and one of them was on the point of despatching him, when 
our young hero sprang from his own mé/ée, arrested the weapon 
that was raised to fall on his friend, receiving a severe wound, and 
bringing the united hostility of the assailants on himself. Wounded 
as he was, he dispatched both his antagonists, though in doing it he 
received a number of additional wounds. But so furious and efficient 
was the resistance of the Colombian crew, that the boarders retreated 
to their own vessel, disengaged their grapples, and spreading sail on 
the single spar that was left standing, showed themselves as ready to 
escape as they had just now been to attack. So severely had the 
Colombian brig suffered in the contest, that even had she been disposed 
to pursue her late opponent, it would have been out of her power. 
The Spaniard soon disappeared in the distance, and the Colombian 
brig, having many wounded, made the best of her ae to port. The 
first thought of Sefior Pablo was, not to leave his friend in the hot and 
unhealthy port near Bogota, but to convey him through that city to his 
own mansion. 

It was but right, under such circumstances, that Lieutenant H 
should have been received with kindness, and nursed with care, at the 
Casa de Paz. A sense of obligation too great ever to be cancelled, and 
a desire to make all possible return, appeared in palpable demon- 
stration in the whole deportment of Sefior Pablo and his lady. The 
effects of this sensation were naturally communicated to every domes- 
tic and every person connected with the establishment; and the ques- 
tion of absorbing interest was, ‘ How is the American cavalier to-day ?’ 
Martha had seen that the young officer was of the most prepossessing 
personal appearance, and had heard in the short conversation she had 
held with him, tones that thrilled to her heart. Having been but little 
abroad, nor surveyed much ground to furnish comparison, in relation 
to all the young men she had seen in the country, and at Bogota, the 
invalid officer rose infinitely in the contrast. She was thus prepared 
to catch something more than the natural] share of the sympathy which 
all around her felt in regard to him,—an unfortunate circumstance, 
which her parents, in the blindness of their gratitude, had not foreseen. 
When she began to fee: the intense interest of his case affecting her to 
pain, with the natural excuse of self-flattery in such cases, she placed 
this interest to the score of filial gratitude, sisterly interest, and so forth. 
Then she thought what his mother and sisters would have felt for him, 
had he thus been thrown on a sick bed at home; and was it not right, 
that, placed thus in a savage country, she should replace a sister in 
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kind feeling towards him? ‘Thus she went on, giving to the passion 
she was nurturing in her bosom, the unction, innocence, and even 
merit, of every virtue. 

The invalid was now rapidly recovering. He was soon able to sit 
upon a sofa, which was carefully drawn on to the verandah, where 
roses and geraniums clustered over his head, and whence he could 
look forth upon the cheering sights surrounding an extensive farming 
establishment,—the busy industry of rural life——and hear a thousand 
songs of birds, contemplate their green and lofty palmy homes, and 
beyond them the everlasting mountains, looming up in the distance. 
Martha was a native musician. Her father had fostered extraordinary 
powers by the most carefulainstruction ; and when the patient was wea- 
ried with the view of beauty and sublimity in nature, and the sounds 
of the barn fowls and the wild birds, for which the deep and eternal 
roar of ‘I'equendama furnished fitting bass, his faithful nurse came in 
with her mother, took up her guitar, or sat to her piano, and the music, 
accompanied by her rich voice, was alternately the long drawn sounds 
of the nightingale, that sink into the soul, or the bright and voluble 
notes of the lark, which cheer all sadness but despair. The mutual 
half-drawn sigh of the songstress and listener at the close was heard 
by none but themselves. Sometimes Martha proposed to relieve his 
ennui, by reading to him Castilian plays, or romances. Then straw- 
berries and cream, or other delicious fruits, were brought him; or the 
father played with him at chess. Thus the whole resources of Casa 
de Paz were put forth to amuse him. 

Though so widely unlike in birth, training, religion, and all the cir- 
cumstances that concur to form character, unhappily for the young 
officer and heiress, there were, after all, too many points of union and 
congeniality between them, to make this intercourse tend to the peace 
of either. The constitutional attraction of congenial minds, is formed 
upon deeper and more philosophical principles, than the hacknied 
explanations of romance and song. Martha was, like her father’s 
guest, richly, highly endowed by nature, with strong thought, ardent 
feeling, and brilliant imagination,—possessions which prove a blessing 
or a curse to the possessor, according as circumstances operate upon 
them. Rich, beautiful, accomplished, fortune-hunters, who inhabit 
every region, and are in every region most contemptible, had sought 
her for her wealth. Romantic young men, of whom even that coun- 
try furnished some, had sought her for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments. There were a few others, and of them she had been nearest 
thinking with favor, who had sought her for her talents. But the deep 
fountains of love and capability of permanent attachment in her bosom 
had been hitherto unmoved, and as calm as the perpetual spring of her 
native climate. Her course had thus far resembled the beautiful 
stream Caterina, which, descending from snowy mountains, irrigated 
her father’s extensive grounds, sometimes rolled without a ripple in 
deep shade, and sometimes in bright calmness in sunshine. It was 
soon to become the same stream in the terrific turbulence of the leap of 
Tequendama. She saw this young officer, noble in person nr in 
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mind. She saw him gentle, serious in manner, affluent in thought, 
comprehending every movement of her countenance, reading, as it 
were, her very soul. She heard him converse, and every thing he 
said was exactly what should be said: her wishes were anticipated, 
but by an attention kind, quiet, and of a character to gratify and honor 
the bestower and receiver at the same time. His remarks opened to 
her new beauties in what she read. The gardens, the fields, the beau- 
tiful and sublime nature in view, became new objects of beauty in her 
eye, when commented upon by him.. She wondered that she had not 
seen these scenes in the same point of light before. ‘The resources 
of his highly cultivated mind, called out new and slumbering powers 
in her own nature: and this person, so beautiful, so interesting, so pale, 
who first taught her that she had a mind,—a heart,—a soul,—was her 
father’s deliverer, and had received these wounds in generously inter- 
posing his body as a shield over that of her parent. Beside, was he 
not in some sense her own nursling? Had he not received food or 
medicine from her hand with more docility than from any other? In 
a word, Martha loved,—loved intensely, we might say imprudently, 
unreasonably,—for she had never inquired as to the chances of return. 
In fact, she knew not herself the nature of the malady which had been 
unconsciously gathering strength in her nature. At first, it was curi- 
osity,—natural and common humanity,—then gratitude,—then sisterly 
interest,—then sympathy for a stranger in a strange and far country. 
For a long time it was a warmth that cheered, and was no more than 
a delightful sensation. Painful internal inquiries ensued, as to what 
course he would take on recovering,—whether in his own country 
there was not some one who was dearer to him than a sister,—and 
various mixed anxieties, in which not the least was, whether he shared 
any of those new and strange feelings which so painfully agitated her 
own bosom? Duty, she was sure, this sensation could not spring 
from ; for duty, she had always heard the confessor say, counselled and 
inspired none but agreeable feelings and reflections; and this grateful 
nursing duty had filled her mind with reflections and thoughts, which, 
taken all together, were any thing rather than pleasant. But what a 
wayward duty was that which she was conscious now swayed her 
mind! At first her prayer at morning, noon, and evening to God and 
the Virgin Mother, was, that the poor young officer might live, and 
recover, and be able to walk abroad with her, that she might show 
him the splendid things about the Casa, and more than all, Tequen- 
dama. Now she found her heart as earnestly dictating the monstrous 
prayer, that he might not get quite well,—not wholly well,—but out of 
danger,—comfortable, but not so as to lose the paleness of his cheek,— 
not so as to reach that vulgar and robust health which would tempt 
him away over the stormy sea, where she should see him no more. 
Part of her prayer was heard,—part, blown away by the winds, 
either never reached heaven, or was granted in a sense directly con- 
trary to the wishes of the petitioner. The young lieutenant, with faith- 
ful nursing, and in the air of this delicious climate, soon recovered the 
most robust and perfect health. How Martha trembled, every time he 
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received letters, or spoke of his country! With what infinite solicitude 
she studied always to withdraw the conversation from any thing which 
should lead to the discussion of his future plans! How many delight- 
ful walks and rides she had planned,—how many botanizing excur- 
sions in the mountains! Yet she was often vexed, almost offended with 
him, that he could not divine her thoughts, and gratify her solicitude 
enough to say,‘I find this climate so agréeable to my health, that I 
mean to spend a year here.’ 

What a day was that in the quiet chronicles of her life, when Lieu- 
tenant H first went abroad to promenade the grounds, and 
view Tequendama with her alone? Short rides in a carriage he had 
already taken, but always accompanied by the father, mother, and con- 
fessor. This day he preferred to walk; and it was arranged, that 
Martha alone should accompany him in his first visit to Tequendama. 

It was a bright morning of that delicious clime. The sun came up 
in dewy freshness over the mountains, welcomed by birds and beasts, 
and animals, wild and tame. There was morning freshness in the 
branches, on the turf, in the atmosphere, and the bright dreams, and 
bounding sensations of youth and joy in the hearts of the two young 
persons. At first the arm of Martha trembled in his. At first, from 
strange palpitations at thus finding herself alone in the fields with the 
young stranger, she made but an indifferent cicerone, in giving the 
names of the new plants and flowers which bloomed in their way. 
But gathering confidence from the gentleness of her companion, she 
soon became communicative. Now they descended a valley shaded 
with the magnificent palms which concealed the village and castella- 
ted turrets of the Casa. Sometimes their path led them through an 
orchard, where the cocoa and orange tree grew beside those of the 
pear, apple, peach, and plum. Sometimes wheat fields stretched out on 
one side, aud those of bannanas, cassadas, guavas, pine-apples and 
cane on the other. Grouped together in this vernal neutral ground of 
the vegetable kingdom, were the fruits, grains, and flowers of all coun- 
tries, renouncing the customary hostility of different latitudes. The 
fair botanist excelled her companion in her practical knowledge of that 
science ; and it being the single point in which her knowledge exceeded 
his, it was pardonable for her fo indoctrinate him somewhat learnedly 
in the flora of that vale. He would have said, in a critique, that he had 
never heard the sonorous name; of tropical vegetation sound more 
agreeably, than from the pretty mouth of the fair Colombian lecturer. 

The Casa was a central point of a valley basin, including an estate 
of many thousand acres. ‘The magnificent ruin was bounded on three 
sides by the acclivities of the western Andes, in all directions soaring 
above the ordinary region of the clouds, and rearing aloft into mid air 
a hundred noble domes and pinnacles, glittering in the cold and 
lustrous brightness of snow and ice, that never melt. At a magnifi- 
cent point of this view they paused, and talked of mountains, as such 
persons so situated talk,—and though neither possessed common place 
minds, they were obliged to resort to the vulgar dialect of ‘ magnifi- 
cent!’ ‘sublime! etc. But an occasional glance at each other taught 
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the lesson, which the schools have laid down, that moral are lovelier 
than natural beauties,—at least they liked the latter view more than that 
of even the Andes. Then they walked in a wood, through which the 
magnificent Caterina rolled its tribute from an hundred mountains. Its 
fertile, alluvial shores, irrigated and cooled by its waters, produced 
palms of the deepest verdure and most noble dimensions, and here were 
seen all the splendor, and richness, and variety of a tropical clime. 
Here grew every form and variety of cactus, aloe, dahlia, and clover; 
and this most rich, most glorious flower garden of nature, under the 
branches of palms, where flowers of every scent and hue grew without 
watering, hoe, or spade, name or care, furnished them with another 
theme, upon which both exhausted the eloquence of such occasions. 

But at this point, the roar of the cataract, to which their walk had 
been leading them, had changed from the deep and solemn sound of the 
distant dashing of the sea on the shore, to a noise that was almost deaf- 
ening and appalling,—so much so, that the young persons in talking 
were obliged to approach each other’s face to have their words heard, 
a circumstance to be justified only by the necessity of the case. The 
young lieutenant had become impatient to rush forward and contem- 
plate that most sublime spectacle. ‘ That, now,’ said Martha, ‘is just 
like a restless and unphilosophical young man, who never knows how 
to stay contentedly where he is well, and who is never satisfied to 
leave any pleasure in reserve. For me, Tequendama is too fearful. I 
love this shade, these flowers, this calm and cool place, a thousand 
times more than that rugged and terrible rush of waters. I no longer 
love to see this magnificent stream, where its eddying and increasing 
rapidity indicates that it is approaching that dreadful place. Are we not 
well here in this sweet spot? Let us enjoy the delicious fragrance and 
coolness a little longer.’ They did so, and talked much upon subjects 
delightful to them, but to others not worth the transcribing. 

The day, however, delayed not to prolong these agreeable walks; 
and Martha, drawing her watch, saw that none too much time remained 
to see Tequendama before dinner. So, obliged to advance, she said to 
her companion, ‘ Come, then, let us on, and see this grand specta- 
cle, since it must be seen once, to dispel the imagination of the picture 
forever, and leave you nothing but the memory of the reality” They 
arose, and Sanaa into the bright sun, ascending a rocky eminence, 
where the horizon was all marked with mountains, in every direction. 
There, too, lay the castle, with its towers, sleeping in the midst of its 
fields, and rural life and industry. A few steps more, and the officer 
almost recoiled from the scene. From the tzerras templadas might be 
seen, on the table eminence above, the shepherd watching his flocks, in 
the region of perpetual snow. These were the tzerras frias. But 
what a scene opened below! The Caterina moves on, in a calm, deep, 
sea-green current, till it takes its tremendous pitch, in two leaps of five 
hundred and thirty feet, seeming to the eye an immense sheet hung 
down from heaven to earth ; and bursting, where it falls, into vast vol- 
umes of snow-white mist, enveloping all the country in its wreathings, 
and exhibiting such a spectacle as might be expected were a river to 
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be discharged into the crater of a volcano, in its fiercest fury of explo- 
sion. Martha told him that the noise below was not that of a cataract, 
but a hissing, hollow, unique sound, deafening without seeming very 
loud, and astounding, from an effect wholly indescribable, upon the ear 
and the imagination. The convolutions of mist enveloped all the 
region, for a league about the fall, in a perpetual thaw of dripping mois- 
ture. As the sound came up scitened from below, nothing in nature 
could parrallel the effect. It was an ®olian harp, playing upon a 
scale of grandeur commensurate with the most astonishing waterfall 
on the face of the earth. It was the perpetual coronation anthem of 
the monarch of mountains, as he put on his diadem of snow; or 
rather, it discoursed a continual hymn to the Divinity, with an awe- 
inspiring effect, proportioned to the sublime aspect of every thing above 
and around. ‘ This,’ said Martha, ‘is the music you heard, when you 
first awoke to consciousness. Below, are the tierras calientes,—and 
this fall of water actually descends from the tierras templadas to that 
ever sultry clime.’ 

‘But see what is beyond! An extent of tropical clime, mocking the 
reach of vision, six thousand feet below, stretched away in the blue, on 
the verge of which could be distinctly seen the cerulean and illimitable 
sea,—the widest onthe globe. Far away in fact, though under their 
feet in appearance, were the spires of Bogota; and a dim, obfusca- 
ted circle of dun vapor hung over them midway between the earth and 
the blue, indicating that the crowded abodes of men were no purifiers of 
the atmosphere. Ever and anon the bells were heard briskly pealing, 
to indicate a religious festival, or ‘swinging slow with solemn roar,’ to 
denote that some one was being carried to his long home. Here they 
paused in raptadmiration. ‘Ten steps in descent opened the noble man- 
sion and all the opulent, rural, and peaceful accompaniments of Casa de 
Paz, and the rich scenery of the secluded valley to view, and nothing of 
the city, or the lower country, or aught but the snow clad mountains, 
was seen beyond. Where they stood was disclosed a pepulous city, a 
vast extent of terras calientes, and of sea; and midway between, the 
sublime and misty volumes of Tequendama, forever rising in milk- 
white folds from the point where it bursts. Above them, suspended as 
it were in another atmosphere of another universe, the shepherd drove 
his sheep, goats, and mules, a-field, amidst whirling tempests of sleet and 
snow, shivering in the regions of perpetual congelation, as his eye 
descended to the unwithering spring of Casa de Paz, and the never 
varying summer of the country ona level with the sea. 

Martha was hanging on the arm of the young invalid, as the parents, 
according to their wont, had walked toa bower of palms that shaded a 
beautiful view of Tequendama. They saw that their daughter was too 
pleasantly engaged in this duet, to need the present addition of more 
speakers and observers, and left them to themselves. After a long 
pause, in which Martha stole glances at the entranced countenance of 
her companion, she exclaimed : ‘ Now, is not that scene above, the repose 
around, and the immeasurable expanse below, with Tequendama in the 
centre, and this perpetual hymn, admirable? How thankful ought 
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I to be, that my destiny is fixed in this sweet abode! This great vol- 
ume has been spread before me from my infancy. The reading has 
become indispensable to my enjoyment. It seems to me that my heart 
would wither in any other place. To see those shepherds yonder, 
moving in the sleet whirlwinds of that upper region, is indeed a sublime 
spectacle ; but to dwell with them, in their perpetual snow,—the very 
thought makes me shiver. Half the year, thou sayest, is winter in thy 
country. Having seen sucha clime as this, canst thou return to thy 
native fickle and inclement skies? Yet I see that thy eye wanders 
beyond the tierras calientes,asthough it could cope the wide sea, and 
take in the fair one beyond, on whom, I doubt not, thy memory now 
incessantly dwells.’ A recollection flashed across his mind. Honor 
and truth dictated the reply: ‘ It does, Martha,—and I should not dare 
abide the trial longer, without calling on my own heart to remember 
her to whom my sacred word is pledged. We were born and reared 
together, and baptized in the same font. Iwill return to her, while I 
may yet hope to offer her something more than a mere heartless redemp- 
tion of my pledge.’ 

Although his eye was averted, as he made this noble confession, he 
perceived that a shiver and recoil, as of one who had been pierced by a 
ball in battle, seized her who leaned on his arm. The paleness of death 
and a visible damp spread over her brow. The sun at the same mo- 
ment burst forth in blazing brilliance. She faintly uttered, ‘ The sun is 
overpowering. I fear asun stroke. Lead me back to my parents.’ 
He rather carried than led her down the declivity, to the bank of the 
Caterina, and they stood on its dark green margin. Whether she was 
influenced by faintness, or the dizziness often excited by such specta- 
cles, or whether the paroxysm of despair with which she heard the 
confession of the young American, had rendered her reckless of life, can- 
not be certainly ascertained. But her father and mother had advanced 
within ten paces, and she was full in their view, when, sinking from the 
arm of her conductor, as he half led, half lifted her along the rocks, 
slippery with the ever-dripping moisture from the trees, which impen- 
ded the stream, only thirty paces from the point of the leap, she fell 
into the whirling waters, and disappeared under their bosom. Her 
mother uttered a fearful cry. The broad, circling sweep of the current 
floated her green silk drapery and her raven tresses to the surface. 
Her companion plunged in, and grasped her just as the point of the 
circle was about to throw both into the white foam, in which it would 
have been an impossibility for any human power to have arrested either 
from being borne down the cataract. But outside the point of this fear- 
ful ring, there was an eddy, and he retained sufficient steadiness of 
hand, effort, and eye, to swim with her through this circle into the eddy. 
Here both were repeatedly whirled round and round, until his breath 
and efforts were nearly exhausted. At length, in being borne around 
these curves, he fortunately grasped the branches of a fallen tree, which 
lay partaking the movement of the current, while the heavier part of 
the trunk rested on the shore. By successive grasps at the branches, 
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he drew both his fair burthen and himself to shore, on which he sank 
exhausted and unconscious. 

Martha was carried to the house, under the influence of a paroxysm 
of fever, which rendered her flighty, and happily unconscious of all 
that had passed; though, in a state of excitement half lucid, half wild, 
her earnest and incessant conversations, her cries, her calls upon the 
American officer, her eloquent expostulations with him on the folly and 
cruelty of leaving her and the country, rendered the state of her feel- 
ings but too obvious to her parents, and all the inmates of the house. 
Towards night, she became sufficiently calm to unburthen her heart to 
her mother. Instead of accusing young H of any attempt to win 
the love for him which she confessed, she bore the most ample testi- 
mony to his scrupulous propriety of deportment, and in particular to 
the honorable frankness of his confession on the margin of Tequen- 
dama. It seemed an inexpressible relief to her feelings to believe that 
he would have loved her, but for this previous engagement. When 
questioned by her father and mother, whose idolatrous tenderness could 
refuse her nothing, what measures she wished them to adopt in regard 
to their guest, wid whether she wished to see him again, she sadly, but 
magnanimously and wisely answered: ‘No,—I will strive to forget 
him, for your sakes. For his sake, as pledged to another, and for 
mine, let him depart in peace. There will be no medicine for me, like 
the irreversible certainty of his perpetual absence. For him, I would 
not swerve him from his vows, if I could. Let him depart as soon as 
he may,—and let me look upon the future as best I can.’ But there 
was a wildness in her eye, a paleness on her cheek, and a quickness of 
laboring respiration, which were to her parents fearful symptoms for 
her future health and peace of mind. 

Next morning the father had a confidential interview with the young 
American officer, who, it may be imagined, astonished at not being 
admitted to see Martha, and half distracted at the course which events 
seemed to be taking, had passed a most agitated and sleepless night. 
‘IT have indiscreetly tanght my daughter to love thee, my friend,’ said 
Don Pablo. ‘I should have foreseen all this. But it is now too late. 
I honor thee most of all for thy confession to her. I cannot but flatter 
myself that, but for the impediment thus nobly avowed, thou wouldst 
have loved my daughter in turn. _ I say nothing of her worth or expec- 
tations. Had it been otherwise, I would have given her to thee with 
all my heart. As it is, depart in peace. God’s blessing will accom- 
pany thee, and whether my poor girl shall be able to forget thee, or 
not, thou wilt carry away my best and most grateful remembrances.’ 

‘May I not see her? May [ not speak with her ?’ 

‘It were better for all our sakes it were not. She wisely and rightly 
wished it might not be.’ 

Mules and servants were at the gate, to convey him to Bogota. They 
embraced, in a state of feeling better imagined than described, and lieu- 
tenant H mounted and departed. But when no longer in view of 
Sefior Pablo, he turned round to contemplate the beautiful landscape 
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and the mansion for the last time, and his eyes filled with tears ; for he 
could not hide from himself the fact, thaf he regarded Martha with a 
fervent passion,—and it was alike honorable and innocent. 

At Bogota, a recent arrival from North America had brought him a 
bundle of letters. His brother, among the other details of news «t 
home, went minutely into the following particulars in relation to Miss 
L——, the fair belle of his native city, to whom his vows were plighted. 
He had no hopes of wealth in reversion, and the lady, wooed by vari- 
ous lovers, had made the imprudent choice of love, as the calculating 
views of the city regarded it, in selecting him. But absence is a great 
matter, in such minds as that of Miss L Mr. Hornsby was nei- 
ther handsome, endowed, nor in any way more than common, except 
in one respect. He was rich,—rich as a Jew. He renewed his dis- 
carded suit, and the fair one followed the counsels of her wiser friends, 
and encouraged him to this step. Nay more. A year and a half had 
elapsed since the departure of Lieutenant H - In that time, a trip 
to Saratoga Springs and New-York had taught her the true worth of 
money, and the little comparative value of the talents and virtues of her 
former lover. The letter ended in these terms: ‘ You cannot have for- 
gotten that I warned you that this flaunting belle had no more heart 
than an oyster. You would not then forgive me for suggesting, that 
she would not only survive your departure, but jilt you and coquette 
with every admirer that offered. Notwithstanding all her vows of 
eternal constancy,—all her protestations that she should devote the 
period of your absence to mourning and tears,—she has not only con- 
sented to wed our East Indian nabob, Mr. Hornsby, but,—shall I speak, 
or forbear ?—has actually gone with him to the altar, and she now occu- 
pies the palace, rides in her coach, and there are no parties like those 
given by ‘Mrs. Sarah L. Hornsby.” The young fellows and girls pity 
you, my dear brother. Yet shoot neither yourself, nor the Great 
Accepted,—but fall on your knees, and thank God, who hath mercifully 
delivered you from a heartless and faithless woman, who, when the 
first temptation offers, will treat her husband as she has served you, 
Therefore I counsel you to marry the first fair and rich Creole that 
falls in your way.’ 

‘ Thank heaven!’ exclaimed the reader,—‘ thank heaven, I had seenso 
much ofher heartlessness, that I had almost, at intervals, ceased to love her, 
before [left home. Now my honor is redeemed, and she has released me 
from all bonds.’ Another consideration concurred to increase the plea- 
sure which he derived from these tidings. Martha was the envy of the 
fair at Bogota; andthat city contained not a few of her oliaeb admi- 
rers. Lest any one should doubt whether scandal has crossed the line, 
and doubled Cape Horn, let me state, that the accident at Tequendama 
had already reached Bogota, with various paraphrastic commentaries, 
and every one unfavorable to one or other of the parties. Some had it, 
that Martha had sinned,—and on finding that her American paramour 
was not inclined to marry her, had attempted to drown herself. Others 
affirmed, that the American had proved cold and virtuous, and that she 


had drowned herself in pure spite. Others sull averred—and it wasa 
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very general supposition,—that the North American had outraged her, 
and thrown her into the stream. All had it, that Sefior Pablo had drawn 
her from the river; and all joined in denouncing the folly of show- 
ing hospitality to worthless and perfidious foreigners, and most of all, 
when they were North Americans, and heretics. 

Next day, before noon, our hero wasagain at Casa de Paz. <A severe 
fever had returned upon Martha, and so dangerous had her condition 
seemed, and so much had her parents hoped from her once more seeing 
and speaking with their late guest, that they had despatched a special 
courier to Bogota, to beg him to come out and visit them, were it but 
for oneday. ‘The messenger had taken one road, and he had returned 
by another. He was introduced to the apartment of the fair invalid, 
whose paroxysm was once more subsiding. I say nothing of the scene, 
which ensued, simply from conscious inability to do it justice. I can 
only state, that the poor girl was sorry, and was not sorry, that Miss 
L—— had become Miss Hornsby. She was very sorry, and exces- 
sively mortified, that she should, in the intervals of a common fever of 
the country, have said and done things which she blushed for, now 
that she was sane, and the fever-turn had passed away. She hoped that 
Mr. H would not dream that he was obliged to yield himself to 
the caprices of a person that he might consider weak and unworthy. 
She thought he had better return to Bogota, and to his own country, and 
connect himself with some lady whose head had never been touched by 
fever. Butshe was soon led to change her judgment in this respect ; 
and before the young officer left the apartment, if her parents sanc- 
tioned the union, she consented to become his wife. He repaid her in 
assiduity of nursing; and proved, in fact,the more successful one of 
the two; for not two days elapsed, before she walked out with him as 
his affianced bride, and they went together to view the place, where, at 
such fearful hazard, he had extricated her from the abyss of waters; and 
there she assured him, that if ever she should be tempted to prove cold 
or ungrateful, she would walk to that spot, and consider that chance, in 
order to re-kindle her tenderest gratitude at the view. They were 
married in a few days, and visited Bogota. They were rich, and the 
were happy, and needed no attentions and no blazoning. The seed 
natured world is very apt to decry féteimg and attentions, when they 
would hide or cheer indigence and unhappiness. But the rich and the 
fortunate, who need none of these things, can be féted and courted 
at any time, to the extent of their wishes. The gazette of the city 
affirmed, that no new married pair had excited so great a sensation, and 
all their dinners, parties, and movements were published in it, in true 
English style. Even public report had entirely reversed the version 
of the incident of Tequendama. It was now detailed in a manner most 
honorable to the happy bridegroom. His lovely wife had fallen into the 
stream from sudden dizziness at witnessing the falls, and the whole 
story was now as near the truth as such narrations generally are. 

When the ladies talked apart at Bogota about the newly married pair, 
most of them admitted that the husband was a fine fellow, though few 
found his wife so very handsome. All agreed, that their love was as 
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ardent as the tierras calientes, and added, with a shrug, that such hot love 
was soon cold,—for they have that saw, too, at Bogota. For my part, | 
am not disposed to doubt, that if I were to look in upon them, after 
many years, I should find that unbated affection ‘ still twined a rosy gar- 
land round their heads.’ At any rate, I should love to retreat from a 
northern January, and walk with them in that sweet vale, where I could 
be lulled to rest by the roar of Tequendama, and go forth with them in 
their morning walks, where I could see eternal Winter above, and 
Summer below,—myself dwelling in the regions of perpetual Spring. 


T. FP. 


THE SPELLS OF MEMORY. 





*] cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me.’ 
Shakespeare 





Waen, wakeful at the midnight hour, 
We see the waning moonbeams smile, 
How deep is Memory’s magic power, 
To meet,—to conquer,—to beguile ! 
How rich the hues she flings around,— 
How soft the flute-like tones she breathes,—- 
Till all we've lost again is found, 
And Hope anew her garland wreathes! 


Then, when perchance the distant bell 
Its faint and solemn music sends 
O’er quivering brook and grassy dell, 
We mingle with departed friends,— 
We clasp — the open hand, 
The laugh, and song, anew are heard, 
And at the spirit’s blest command, 
The wells of pleasant thought are stirred. 


Sweet Memory! When other dreams 
Are lost and faded from the view ; 
When earth a dreary prison seems, 
And even Hope deserts us too; 
Then come thy spells like summer rain,— 
Like dew to the unfolding flowers,— 
Like sunshine tu the golden grain, 
And wake afresh our vanished hours. 


Give me thy light, to cheer my heart, 
And calm my brow, and fill mine eye,— 
And many 8 joy may then depart, 
Without a tear-drop, or a sigh. 
For, musing o’er the dreams of Youth, 
And pleasures that its scene contain’d, 
I picture heavenly realms ofiruth, _ 
Where nought by Death or Sin is stained. 


R——, (Penn.) June, 1835. 
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DOWNFALL OF NATIONS. 


‘ FELIX QUI POTUIT RERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS.’ 


Aw inquiry into the causes which have effected the downfall of nations, 

rticularly the republics of antiquity, cannot fail to furnish a moral 
Seni deeply interesting to the American Citizen. Greece, the cradle of 
science, and of art,—the home of philosophers, heroes, and statesmen,— 
sunk under a despotism which in the lapse of two thousand years nearly 
obliterated the recollection of her former glories, and extinguished the 
ardor which the mention of her early achievements once produced. 
From the second century preceding the Christian era, to the fourteenth 
subsequent on that event, we find her groaning under the oppression of 
her Roman masters. When the disciples of Mahomet, in the fifteenth 
century, burst like a flood, against which all barriers were useless, on 
the eastern Roman empire, the land of Lycurgus and Solon changed her 
masters, but not her destiny. The Spirit of Freedom, which in her 
early and better days would have produced resistance to a new domina- 
tion, had been destroyed, under that demoralization which is the insepa- 
rable attendant on despotism, and far-famed Hellas passed, without a 
struggle, under the iron yoke of the Crescent. Carthage, once the 
abode of luxury and wealth,—the centre of commerce,—the emporium 
of the world,—the garner-house of the riches of nations, has passed to 
the land of oblivion. Its rwins are no more. The inquiring traveler 
in vain searches for a solitary monument which shall decide, with cer- 
tainty, on the scite of this great Roman rival. The sword of the bar- 
barian has been there: her walls are leveled,—her altars in dust,—her 
three hundred cities annihilated—and the celebrated temple in which 
a Carthaginian matron offered herself and children as a sacrifice to the 
injured honor of her country, lives only in the fabulous records of the 

ast. Rome,—which extinguished the liberties of these republics,— 
stretched forth her eagle wings from the Euphrates to the Tiber, and 
extended her dominion over three quarters of the globe,—presents 
nothing to remind us of her pristine vigor, save the ruins of her splen- 
did coliseum,—her magnificent cathedral,—her fountains and aque- 
ducts, which time has spared, ‘as if to mock the imperial city in the 
greatness of her degradation. She whose triumphs were formerly 
swollen by the swarthy Asiatic and the darkened Ethiopian,—at whose 
command kings worshipped and nations fell prostrate,—now stands the 
~fraction of an unit, amid a mighty assemblage of nations once her own. 
Surrounded by a wall twelve miles in circumference, and with a domin- 
ion bounded by the waters of the Mediterranean and Adriatic, what a 
moral lesson joni she furnish for the philosopher who reflects on the 
mutability of nations ! 

In tracing the causes which have overthrown the ancient republics, 
Greece first presents herself to our observation, divided into the com- 
monwealths of Sparta and Athens. The laws of the celebrated Lycur- 
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gus, in the first named State, have been the theme of almost universal 
panegyric. Yet we ure persuaded they accelerated its destruction. 
Nor, if we inquire into the constitution of these laws, abstractedly from 
the consequences which followed them, is there much to praise. The 
substitution of iron for gold and silver,—the destruction of commerce,— 
the prevention of travelling,—the encouragement of theft,—the neglect 
of moral and intellectual culture,—the subserviency of every principle 
which softens and adorns human nature,—the inculcation of military 
ambition,—formed the principal elements entering into the constitu- 
tion of that political adh which the applause of ages has sanctioned. 
We do not admit that a widely extended commerce is injurious to the 
happiness of a people. On the contrary, it produces a liberal inter- 
change of ideas between remote nations,—-forms a moral bond of 
union,—produces a spirit of laudable emulation, and improves the 
moral and intellectual condition of the world. It impresses upon the 
minds of all connected with it, the principles of justice and honor. 
Extensively and generally pursued, it presupposes a world at peace. 
If it should be argued that Sparta, after having thrown off the legal 
trammels of Lycurgus, and grasped the glittering metals from the 
treasury at Athens, became corrupt, licentious, and enervated, we answer, 
it was not the accumulation of wealth, but a total ignorance as to its 
proper uses and objects, added to the sudden bursting forth of a martial 
spirit, which five centuries had nourished and confined,—the ambition 
and disunion of her chiefs,—the desire to establish an universal aristo- 
cracy and military despotism at the dagger’s point,—which prepared 
Lacedemon, after the fall of her great rival, for her ultimate destiny,— 
that of an appendage to the immense empire of the Macedonian monarch. 
The republic of Athens,—differing materially in her political struc- 
ture from the oligarchy of Sparta,—fell from her proud elevation from 
similar causes to those which destroyed her stern but less cultivated 
rival,—a dearth of general intelligence, and consequent lack of virtue 
among the mass of her population. Her first enacted laws, of which we 
have authentic record, are marked either by uncommon cruelty in the 
legislator, or the most base degeneracy in the people. They are 
emphatically said to have been written in blood. Too sanguinary in 
their character to exist even in the midst of degeneracy, they gave place 
before they had received the seal of the republic, to the milder institu- 
tions of Solon. This legislator, in the formation of his legal code, had 
the laws of Lycurgus in his view: but those whom he had to regene- 
rate were more depraved,—more refined and tenacious of innovation,— 
than those over whom the Spartan law-giver had thrown the iron yoke 
of restraint. ‘The people became the sovereign masters of the repub- 
lic : rapine, violence, and bloodshed followed: the balance of power, 
which a well-directed government would have created, gave place to 
anarchy, and Athens, under the usurpation of a talented individual, 
shortly became the seat of a monarchy. Aristocracy and democracy 
arrayed themselves against each other,—each faction prevailing in its 
turn,—overwhelming Athens with the innumerable evils attendant on 
a state of anarchy. The democratic party at length prevailed—the 
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second descendant of the Usurper fled to the court of Persia for assist- 
ance to regain the crown from which the voz populi had expelled him, 
and died at the battle of Marathon, fighting against the people over 
whom he had ruled. The tyranny exercised by this monarch, and the 
fear of a similar repetition, produced evils in the Athenian common- 
wealth greater than those it was intended to overcome. Superior 
merit, on all occasions, excited fear of usurpation. Jealousy became 
the watch-word of the republic : levity and inconstancy followed in the 
train. We find the Athenians frequently banishing their most virtuous 
citizens, unheard,—almost unaccused,—dvoming them to an ignomini- 
ous death for alleged crimes, and subsequently erecting altars to the 
memory of the men whom they had thus wantonly sacrificed,—an evil 
undoubtedly arising from unlimited power, placed in the hands of an 
unintelligent and immoral people. Haughty in their prosperity, and 
debased in their adversity,—constantly the victim of some new dema- 
gogue, who exercised, under the name of freedom, a tyranny more 
execrable than the most absolute monarchy,—the moral energies of 
Athens became prostrated by her internal struggles, and she fell, in the 
day of her greatest splendor, under the dominion of her watchful enemy. 
A corresponding principle to that which caused /®rostratus to fire the 
temple of Diana, and Alexander to conquer a world, destroyed this 
commonwealth,—the desire of fame,—the thirst for the gratification of 
a lawless ambition. There was no bond of union between the peasant 
and the wealthy citizen. Bribes were essential to the dispatch of busi- 
ness, with the officers who directed the legal proceedings. Protection 
for iniquity might be bought, and justice was either prostrated or pur- 
chased, as poverty or riches directed the energies of the applicant for 
her protection. ‘Tyranny was an inherent ingredient in the constitu- 
tion of Athens,—a total disregard for property or right. This position 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact, that when an expensive office was 
forced upon an individual, he might present another before the Coun- 
cil, more wealthy, for its fulfilment, and in case of refusal by the latter, 
might claim the right to exchange estates with him. No man’s house 
was his castle. The protection of property, arising from well-directed 
laws like our own,—stronger than the defence of a citadel by a garri- 
son, or a kingdom by armies,—was unknown at Athens. Attachment 
to such a constitution was impossible. There was no common bond of 
interest to defend it. The rich Athenian was in as much danger as 
the wealthy Hebrew, at Constantinople. The nobles in the oligarch 

of Sparta, commanded,—in the democracy of Athens, feared, deceived 
or submitted. No degree of interest subsisted between these and the 
poorer classes. The laws under which the gilded bribes of the one 
might find protection, doomed the other to ignominy and disgrace. In 
the early ages of this commonwealth, martial fame was the idol of the 
Athenian. As wealth increased, and faction destroyed the heroic ardor 
which fired the breast of the early Grecian, the desire of fame remained, 
but its objects had departed. The Athenian no longer sought it amidst 
the din of war, but in the bowers of the muses, and in the emulation at 
public games. Monarchs became poets; and the wreath with which 
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the Athenian virgin had hitherto decked the warrior on his return from 
victory, now decorated the brow of the fortunate musician at the festa! 
games, or the orator most successful in rousing the passions of the peo- 
ple. Hence arose the extreme thirst for theatrical exhibitions which 
marked and hastened the fall of the republic. 'The stage became the 
great object of public concern. Poets and players engrossed the honors 
due to heroes and statesmen. The treasures expended on the tragedies 
of Sophocles and Euripides, exceeded those spent in defence of their 
common liberties, and Aischylus died in the anguish of disappointment 
at having lost a splendid prize. It was in the midst of a degeneracy 
arising from this extreme abandonment of the useful and honorable 
avocations of life for evanscent pleasures, which should have merel 

given a zest to its leisure moments, that Athens eventually fell under 
the power of Philip of Macedon. That wily monarch saw she had lost 
that virtue which in her early days would have scornfully rejected the 
proffered bribe with which he purchased her liberty. The gilded offer 
was made,-—treachery accepted it,—and unfortunate Athens became a 
dependancy on the crown of Macedon. The fate of this flourishing 
republic,—her degradation from a great maritime and commercial 
nation, to a mere vassal of a kingdom she might once have subdued,— 
furnishes a moral not unworthy the consideration of our own and future 
republics. Athens commenced her decline in the meridian of her 
splendor. While an admiring world was looking in astonishment at 
her resources,—science making rapid progress in her academic walls,— 
and the arts had arrived at a state of unparalleled perfection,—the can- 
ker of corruption was gnawing at her roots, and rapidly ascending to 
her vitals. Her numerous colonies, powerful fleet, ample fortifications, 
splendid edifices, magnificent temples, exquisite statues, inimitable paint- 
ings, during the age of Pericles, throw a ray of glory around the 
memory of that celebrated statesman, which is unfortunately eclipsed by 
the means he made use of to acquire power,—the ambition that directed 
his operations,—to gratify which he involved his country in an unjust 
and nefarious warfare, unprovoked in its beginning, and disastrous in 
its termination. Nor can the few decaying wreaths which martial 
glory planted on his brow, cause a forgetfulness of the withering influ- 
ence produced by his measures on unfortunate Attica, in the destruc- 
tion of a city which in her fall excited the admiration of the conqueror, 
as he gazed on the splendid edifices erected by her destroyer, or con- 
versed with the heroes, statesmen, poets, and sages, whose names, like 
a halo of glory, surrounded their dismantled capitals, and maintained 
for her a respect among the nations of the earth, which, like the ruins 
of her Parthenon, still remains to consign her to imperishable fame. 
The victory which placed Athens in the power of Sparta, was dearly 
won. Like two enemies in the last mortal struggle,—the life blood 
flowing from the one, while in the other the vital stream is totally 
exhausted,—the mighty shock enabled Lacedemon to survive but a 
period sufficiently long to behold the disadvantages of conquests,—the 
destruction which awaits a country rent asunder by internal divisions,— 
her rival prostrated, and to prepare for a similar destiny. A few faint 
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struggles, after her subjugation by Philip of Macedon, marked the 
declining glory of this once celebrated republic: but corruption, gold, 
and disunion, prevailed,—and in the distraction of her councils, the 
ambition of her statesmen, the profligacy and immorality of her popu- 
lation, she fell at length into the gigantic power of the Roman common- 
wealth, under the name of Achaia. 

The circumstances which produced the downfall of Rome as a repub- 
lic and an empire, now claim our attention. From a few mean cotta- 
ges on the banks of the Tiber,—with a population the refuse of the 
world,—we see her gradually rise in power and splendor, through the 
conditions of a kingdom and republic, to an empire more extensive than 
any other on historic record,—and falling into decay, overwhelmed by 
conquests,—sinking under the results of victory. If the consequences 
attendant on avarice, ambition, and cruelty, annihilated the freedom of 
Greece, they are still more strongly visible in the downfall of the Latin 
republic and empire. Her history is written amid the horrors of intes- 
tine commotion, with a pen dipped in blood. The tyranny of her first 
rulers exasperated the people, effected the demolition of the monarchy, 
and the establishment of a democratical form of government. The 
change was however produced by that portion of her citizens to whom 
the principles of republicanism were as hateful as those of despotism. 
The power of an aristocracy which three centuries had established and 
confirmed, was not to be denenped by the demolition of the tyranny 
under which it had been formed, and Rome passed from a monarchy to 
a more dangerous and oppressive yoke, gilded by the name of a repub- 
lic. From the expulsion of Tarquin to the dictatorship of Appius, the 
mind is overwhelmed in reflecting on the sacrifice of honor, principle, 
and every tie which can strengthen or adorn humanity, in the contests 
between the patricians and plebeians,—the former for the retention, the 
latter for the possession of power. The plebeians at length prevailed in 
the election of tribunes, and eventually in that of a consul from their 
own body. Fresh concessions were continually demanded by them 
from their former oppressors. ‘The proud patrician, who formerly 
scorned the society of the humble plebeian, now courted it with servility. 
The balance of power was lost~—Rome assumed the character of a 
military republic,—and the idol, Liberty, fell prostrate before lawless 
Power, as she set her unhallowed feet on the rock of Ambition, amid a 
sea of human gore. It is an astonishing feature in the character of 
Rome, as a republic, that while the capitol was transformed into a 
slaughter-house,—where no man was safe from the cabals of faction,— 
while honor, justice, and integrity seemed to have fled forever from the 
fated city, and the Demon of Ruin smiled in savage triumph as he gloated 
over the thousands who were offered on his altar,—that her armies, 
directed by councils thus heterogeneous and vascillating, should in two 
centuries have added to her dominions the most opulent empires in the 
world. Here we trace fresh causes of her dissolution,—first, in the 
contests for the consulship to the subjugated kingdoms,—secondly, in 
the oppression of these ministers of the republic,—and thirdly, in the 
re-action of the conquered upon the conquerors. Gold was able to pur- 
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chase what patriotism and integrity alone should have secured,—the 
appointment to the situation of consul over the vassal states. When 
the means of bribery were equal, the sword decided. Kingdoms were 
bartered in the public market-place for wealth, or the sword decided 
between two candidates equal in pecuniary means, the contest in which 
corruption had failed. It is natural to suppose that offices thus obtained, 
must be supported by corresponding means. Hence the provinces of 
this republic were drained of their wealth, to extend and maintain the 
venality which avarice had commenced. The Roman soldier, no 
longer the hardy veteran and uncorrupted warrior, became a common 
plunderer, subject to no control, and obeying no law but the blind and 
savage instinct of gain. The amor patrie which originally distin- 
guished him, wore off by degrees. He was no longer the Roman sol- 
dier, but that of the province over which his nomina) master was con- 
sul. The latter.—in the possession of a state he nad purchased and 
guarded by a soldiery attached to him by a common interest,—no 
longer acknowledged a dependency on the councils by which he had 
been thus exalted, or rested satisfied with a portion of the republic 
while the whole might be obtained. "We have a memorable record of 
this insatiate thirst for power, in the blood-stained annals which record 
the contests between Marius and Sylla. They are unparalleled by any 
thing in the page of human guilt. Rome was deluged with the crim- 
son gore of her best and bravest men,—led, as lambs, to the shambles 
of these iron-hearted despots. One hundred and fifty thousand human 
beings piled the hecatomb of their vengeance, and left on the scroll of 
history an awful lesson to the blind admirers of military fame. In this 
state of contention between the consuls, the ablest man generally 
proved the conqueror, until Julius Caesar passed the Rubicon,— 
marched his army tothe gates of the capital,—banished his rival, whom 
he ultimately defeated on the plains of Pharsalia,—seized on the public 
treasury, and put the finishing stroke to his country’s liberties, by 
assuming the rank and power of Perpetual Dictator. Dazzled by the 
conquests of this great warrior and consummate politician, the degene- 
rate Roman saw not that the hand which thus increased the riches, 
was undermining the liberties of his native land, and plunging her 
into a state of anarchy which would terminate in a second triumvirate, 
and eventually in a despotic monarchy. The effects were hidden from 
his mental vision, amid the evanescent lustre which surrounded their 
causes. When he at length awoke from the delusive dreams of ambi- 
tion, the genius of freedom had departed,—the dagger of the assassin 
had prostrated the man who had despoiled her temple, and the fiend 
of cruelty, as he shrieked in vengeance from the caverns of guilt, placed 
at the head of her councils the triumvirate to which we have alluded. 
The embers of liberty which beamed with a faint illumination at the 
assassination of the dictator, blazed for a limited period before the blood- 
stained coalition succeeding his fall; but finally sunk in the darkness 
of a moral desolation, which history has consecrated to infamy, in the 
fields of Philippi. 

The moral turpitude evinced at this period was another source 
from whence arose the destruction of this gigantic republic. Honor, 
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friendship, the ties of blood,—every dear and sacred pledge,—were 
sacrificed to filt up the measure of iniquity. Humanity sickens at the 
depravity which disgraced the union of Cesar, Anthony, and Lepidus. 
The best and the most eloquent were the first sacrifices offered by these 
inhuman monsters. Cicero, who had supported his country in the day 
of her adversity, and defeated the daring conspiracy of Cataline and his 
band, unaccused of a solitary crime, was offered up on their altar, and 
as his bleeding head streamed from the walls of the forum he had so 
often graced, it seemed to wash away the last remnant of that freedom 
which his eloquence had sustained. Rome was now no longer a com- 
monwealth. ‘The name of a republic, which had hitherto been upheld 
under the tyranny of contending military chieftans, now yielded to that 
of Empire,—the elevated character which adorned the Roman, gave 
place to abject servility. Kings became objects of the homage due to 
God. ‘The streets and places of public worship, in this once proud 
mistress of the globe, were filled with wretches sunk below humanity, 
offering incense to idols whom their flattery and venality had created, 
and who were more contemptible than the wooden images which rep- 
resented their ancient deities. In proportion as we recede from the 
reign of Augustus, the night of desolation thickens over the imperial 
city ; the empire becomes a vast military camp,—the majesty of a peo- 
ple who had received the homage of a universe, trembles before the 
throne of some heartless despot ; aud the awe-stricken citizen, as he 
groans beneath the yoke, offers no resistance to its bondage. Poverty 
and idleness stalk forth in the midst of slavery, bounded in their require- 
ments by the gratification of the wants of animal existence and diver- 
sions, to fill up the vacuity of a debased and degraded mind. The the- 
atres became the continued scene of riot and murder, in which the noble 
and slave mingled together, and on which even the profligate Tiberius 
could not look, without astonishment and fear. The ultimate cause 
which effected the annihilation of this empire remains te be noticed,— 
the re-action of the conquered upon the conquerors. 

In the reign of Augustus, Rome was in the meridian of her splen- 
dor. Asia, Africa,and Europe were in her grasp. The world wasa 
Roman prison, from which no one could escape. It was necessary, in 
order that the conquered provinces might be kept in vassalage, to garri- 
son them with soldiers: but where were these troops to be found? Italy 
could not garrison nations! The emperors succeeding Augustus were 
compelled to hold one country in subjection with troops drawn from 
another which they had likewise enslaved. In the days of her com- 
monwealth, she had been assailed by the Gauls, who marched to the 
gates of her capitol under Brennus, and now, when her troops were geu- 
erally withdrawn to secure her ill gotten conquests, the world she had 
enslaved was wa'ting a favorable opportunity to commence the great 
work of retribution. She had been the common enemy of mankind, 
the oppressor, the tyrant, the robber of the earth—had carried her victo- 
ries to the holy city of Jerusalem, despoiled the sacred temple, borne 
away the golden candlesticks, formed under the express direction of heaven 
and placed within the sanctuary, to adorn and swell the triumph of Titus. 
But the day of her visitation was come. The barbarian to whom, in con- 
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quering, she had taught the art of war, turned the dreadful engine upon 
his instructor,—and in the fifth century following the Christian era, an 
army of Vandals, headed by Genseric, entered the city, razed her walls, 
destroyed her temples, despoiled het monuments of art, and departed with 
her immense treasure, (a twice stolen plunder,) to Africa. It was not 
from one point alone that this falling empire was assailed. The con- 
quered world seemed to rise as if by mutual consent, determined to con- 
quer and to hold up to the gaze of future ages the consequences attend- 
ing an unhallowed violation of the rights of nations and of men, by a 
power which, in fifteen hundred years, had marched onward in an 
unbroken line of victory to an extent of dominion greater than the 
celebrated monarchies of the Medes and Persians, or that of Alex- 
ander of Macedon. Some few faint gleams of her former destiny 
irradiated the declining fortunes of the land of Romulus, but they 
resembled the expiring flame of the taper, each flash becoming fainter, 
before darkness eclipses it forever. It has been usual to ascribe tie’ 
downfall of this celebrated commonwealth to the influx of wealth and 
luxury whieh flowed into her cities on the destruction of Carthage, her 
formidable rival. We cannot admit this fact, unless based upon another,— 
the general dearth of intelligence among the great mass of the people. 
That the sudden influx of wealth on an unenlightened population may 
produce the disastrous consequences which preceded the fall of the 
Roman empire, we will not deny: but the introduction of riches, 
abstractedly considered, was not sufficient to effect the dismemberment 
of an empire cemented by the lapse of fifteen centuries, and embracing 
within its boundaries—a world. It was the lust of cénquest,—the 
desire of mutual distinction,—the sacrifice of principle to power,—the 
open violation of the Jaw,—the sale of patriotism at the mart of gold, 
the utter destitution of national union,—the extraordinary and unneces- 
sary effusion of human blood,—the horrid sacrifices that superstition 
offered on the altars of ignorance,—the open violation of religious prin- 
ciple,—the utter contempt for the laws of God, which shed their bane- 
ful influence around the setting sun of the Latin empire, and finally 
eclipsed its beams in the utter darkness of a moral and physical destruc- 
tion. Christianity, indeed, once seated herself on the throne of the Ce- 
sars, during the period of heathenism over which we have passed: but 
no sooner had she risen from a state of dependency to that of power, 
than, forgetting the principles of benignity which distinguished her 
mild and benevolent founder, she turned against herself the barbed point 
of envy. Clothed in the robe of imperial dignity, with a diadem on 
her head, and nations at her footstool,—from the victim at the altar, she 
became the high priest of the sacrifice. Murder attended on her foot- 
steps, and humanity withered in her path. These remarks are more 
ean applicable to the assassination of the son of Constantine by 
is father’s hand, or order, and the subsequent practices of | ni: 
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In contrasting the situation of the republics whose histories we have 
thus faintly drawn, with that under which we have the happiness to 
live, there is every reason to hope that America will long bear evi- 
dence of the fact, that republics can endure: that the enlightened con- 
dition of a community insures the perpetuity of her institutions,—that 
the rock of Plymouth, consecrated to future millions of people, will 
remain the sign of a lasting covenant among the children of America 
for the protection and preservation of the first, best, dearest rights of 
man. Faction may sometimes raise a feeble voice among the councils 
which freedom directs, but there is a regenerating influence in liberty, 
when guided by moral and rational principles, which must eventually 
triumph over all attempts at disunion, and perpetuate the constitution of 
the ‘ pilgrims’ to future ages. Every day,—every hour,—is bringing 
us nearer together. Navigation is rapidly uniting the most distant 
cities of our republic, and forming a common bond of feeling and union 
between men hitherto strangers to each other. The day is probably not 
far distant, when the waters of the Mississippi may mingle with those of 
the Hudson, and our noble river bear on its bosom the hidden trea- 
sures of the Rocky Mountains. It isthe dissemination of principles 
which such means afford, that is the best safeguard of a nation, and 
will secure her stability, though the sword should never be unsheathed 
on her land,—or the cannon’s roar sound along her waters. It forms 
a moral lever on which to move mankind,—more formidable than 
armies,—more potent than victories,—an altar of communion around 
which a people may gather, to offer their united aspirations of gratitude 
to the benevolent dispenser of their blessings. The widow approaches 
it, not to bewail the loss of her husband, or the orphan the bereavement 
ofa parent. Its corner stone is in the temple of moral virtue,—its tur- 
rets reach to heaven! Let us appreciate the blessings we enjoy. The 
anniversary of our freedom is at hand: it has nearly reached the age 
allotted to man, and still blooms as in the vigor and nerve of youth. 
Fifty-nine years of freedom have converted the haunt of the wolf into 
the abode of civilized man. Towns and cities have sprung into exist- 
ence, as if touched by the wand of the enchanter, and we are still going 
onward, in wealth and population, with a rapidity unparralleled in the 
annals of the world. What an extent of territory have we yet to peo- 
ple! Millions may be added to us, with scarcely a visible increase. 
Our range of western forests offers a home to the desolate and oppressed, 
which centuries may find unpeopled. Nature, too, has been bountiful 
in her gifts. Metallic ores abound in our mountains, and interminable 
beds of coal have opened their veins to our view, as if in anticipation of 
the immense forest destruction which future generations may effect in 
the pathless wilderness. Ifin the midst of such munificence, with the 
republics of antiquity in the range of memory,—their follies, crimes, and 
immorality before us,—we are destined to increase the monumental pile 
erected to perpetuate the annals of human guilt and folly,—if local 
feeling shall eventually triumph over general good, and petty animosi- 
ties destroy the bond which ages have consecrated,—if some factious 
chieftain, taking advantage of such anarchy, shall enter the temple of 
freedom, tear the genius of Liberty from her throne, and erect the 
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standard of despotism, the Demon of Tyr 
his altar, surrounded by a universe, may vauntingly exclaim, as he 
points to the grave of American glory,—‘ BEHOLD THE LAST OF THE 
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Tue king sits on his throne, 


Ten thousand slaves around,— 
With gems and gold his temples shine, 


By verdant myrtle bound; 
His armies shake the earth, 
His trumpets fill the sky, 
And like the meteors of the air, 
His silken banners fly. 


But vain the trumpet’s swell, 


And vain the minstrel’s song,— 
He hears no sound, he sees no face, 
In all that glitterin 
His brow is dark wit ief, 
His cheek is pale with ¢ 


throng ; 


He sits, the centre of all eyes, 
Alone, and wretched, there. 


See ! at his lifted arm, 
The signal of his will, 


The murmuring multitudes are hushed, — 


The loud uproar is still : 


While circling round his throne, 


Princes and warriors stand ; 


He speaks, and every anxious heart 
Waits for his dre 


‘Wise men! m 


soul is sad,— 


It aches with loneliness : 


This gallant show, these bending crowds, 
Soothe not its deep distress ; 


I am weary of the sun, 
And all its light reveals,— 


Give me a pleasure always new,— 


A heart, that alweys feels. 


‘Give me another joy, 
A fresh and glowing thrill ; 


Spirit and sense are cold and dead, --- 


Each grateful pulse is still : 
I hear the steps of Time,— _ 
His withering breath is nigh: 


Oh! give me one soul-cheering joy, 


But one,—before I die! 


‘Ye say I am a God,— 
For me, your altars shine : 
Alas! I have no pleasure in 
Divinity like mine. 
The bird that soars on high, 
At evening, seeks his nest ; 


But I must rise, and reign alone, 
For me, there is no rest! 


care,— 


command. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE RETURNED MINIATURE.’ 
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‘Wine !—its enchanting glow 
Once lighted up my soul, 

Till every thought and feeling sank 
Beneath its wild control; 

The cup still meets my lip, 
It fires me as before,— 

But the rapturous flames it kindled then 
Revisit me no more. 


*Love!—I have bought its kiss, 

And paid for every smile, — 

I slept, and dreamed of perfect joy, 
But woke to Treachery’s wile ; 

Like lightning in the stormy night, 
A flash,—a gleam,—a fire,— 

Then, thicker darkness, deeper gloom,— 
So faded Love’s desire. 


‘ Ambition !—I have knelt, 
And kissed his blood-wet hand,— 
The sun of conquest led me on, 
O’er many a mourning land ; 
Shrieks rose on every wind, 
Tears sprinkled every plain,— 
That light may dazzle other eyes, 
But never mine again! 


‘I thought the joys I felt 
Would never pass away,— 
Yet, one by one, they disappear, 
Like stars at break of day ; 
I deemed my path would be 
Bright with unclouded beams ; 
Alas! I never learned till now, 
The falsehood of such dreams. 


‘Show me, ye cunning men, 
The way to happiness, 

That I may bathe my weary heart 
In the full tide of bliss : 

Oh! could I find that quiet stream, 
And by its waters stray, 

Jewels and gold should be the prize, 
To him who points the way.’ 


Poor, with the wealth of worlds, 
Monarch! thy hopes are vain, 

The robe of rest, the crown of peace, 
Ah ! few like thee may gain; 

ee dwelleth in the sky, 

ut thou art bound below,— 

The brazen heavens and iron earth 

The prison of thy woe. 





Look up !—there’s light above,— 
It streameth from a throne 
Where sitteth One in majesty, 
Far brighter than thine own: 
That light shall cheer thy heart, 
Shine on thy darkened mind, 
Look up !—look up !—and hail its beam,— 
Alas! that thou art blind! 


Hartford, (Conn.,) June, 1835. L. R. 

































The Snake Eater. 


THE SNAKE EATER. 





————‘ Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground 
Then lays his finger on his temple; straight 
Springs out into fast gait; then stops again, 
Strikes his breast hard; and then anon he casts 
His eye against the moon; in most strange posture 
We have seen him set himself.’ 
Saaxs. Henry Vit. 


A Frew years ago, near the sunset of an autumnal day, I reached a 
populous town on the banks of the Mississippi. An accident to the 
steam-boat, wherein I had embarked, and by which many lives were 
lost through the carelessness of an ignorant and drunken engineer, had 
compelled the directors of the boat to stop with the remaining company, 
and repair the damages that had occurred. 

Alas! there were damages and evils on board that unpretending craft, 
which were beyond the reach of mechanist or chirurgeon. The 
dead were strewing the deck ; fragments of the boiler, and broken 
wheels, were lying around; and masses of soot and cinders fiom 
the unclean pipes blackened the deck. On every side were corpses, 
and wailing friends, and tearful eyes. A few settees had been brought 
up from the cabin, and on the mattrasses with which they were cov- 
ered, the dead were laid. It was an awful scene. Two hours before, 
all was well ; and every heart seemed bounding with the rapid impulse 
of life and hope. I myself escaped by a miracle. I was seated at the 
stern of the boat, near the end window of the cabin, over the rudder, 
watching, as is my wont, to see the turbulent waters boil around the keel, 
and mark the landscape flit by and recede. A noise like an earthquake, 
which made the shuddering boat recoil many yards,—a rush of hot 
steam through the broken windows,—the hissing of the pieces from 
the boiler, as they dropped into the river,—and after one sad pause of 
an instant, the shrieks and groans of the dead and dying, and the sur- 
viving mourners,—these were the signs which betokened the appalling 
disaster, and convinced me visibly, for the first time, what a vast 
amount of pain and misery can be crowded into a passing moment. 

It is a sight of horror to behold the strong man smitten down in his 
might ; to see the pride of womanhood defaced and blighted by sudden 
death ; to hear the lamentations of grief and despair, where but a little 
time before were heard the light laugh of pleasure, and the tones of 
delight. How distant was the thought of harm, from each and all! 
Truly it is said by the great bard of nature,—t We know what we are, 
but not what we shall be.’ We weave the garlands of joy, even by 
the precipice of death; we disport in the sunbeam, unmindful of the 
storm that is booming afar, and will soon be at hand! 

The sun descended as we entered the town, which was situated on 
ascending grounds near the river. A swell of upland, overlooking near 
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at hand a few patches of green, which I took to be cotton fields, and 
which apparently commanded an extended view of the shores and 
course of the great Father of Rivers, stretched rearward from the 
place. Overcome with excitement and gratitude for my deliverance, 
and seeing also that there had thronged to the wharf a large number of 
citizens, sufficient for every purpose of charitable assistance toward 
the sufferers, and the dead on board of the steam-boat, I selected that 
portion of my luggage which had not been destroyed, and after seeking 
a hotel, made the best of my way to the upland of which I have spoken. 
I felt like one snatched from the grave ; and deeply impressed with the 
sense of the danger from which I had escaped through the watchful- 
ness of a benignant providence, I determined to seek some haunt of re- 
tirement, and quiet my agitated spirits with thankful meditation. 

When I gained the eminence, I found that the view was calculated to 
heighten and expand all the feelings with which my heart was sur- 
charged, to the overflow. A few gorgeous clouds, bedight in crim- 
son and purple, were sailing in glory along the melancholy west; 
dark cypresses, hung to their tops with trailing clusters of wild vine, 
colored with mingled violet, amber, and emerald, stood in relief before 
the horizon; while afar, on either hand, the great Mississippi was seen 
rolling along with a kind of quivering radiance, and exhibiting, even at 
that distance, the turbulent might, which makes it seem like a prostrate 
Niagara. Ata distance, in each extremity of the view, it was lost in 
dark woods and misty head-lands; an emblem, mvs! striking at the 
moment, of that obscurity which, like the shadow-curtain in the vision 
of Mirza, overhung the stream of life and time, making of the Past a 
dream, and of the Future a vast unknown. 

It is impossible to describe the sensations which animate the bosom 
of an American, as he looks at this running ocean, and the long, long 
vale through which it rolls. He gazes onward with the eye of antici- 
pation to the not distant period, when that almost interminable stretch 
of landscape shall become bright with towns, and vocal with the sounds 
of human industry; when the busy hum of scholars at their tasks, of 
artists at their labors, of the husbandman folding his flocks, or garner- 
ing the rich treasures of the harvest, shall succeed the moanings of the 
cypress, and the mingled howlings of roaming beasts of prey, and yet 
wilder Indians: when the light of civilization and religion shall extend 
over forests and savannahs, until the progress of our people through 
the dominions of the receding Aborigines, shall be, in the expressive 
words of Scripture, ‘as the morning spread upon the mountams: a 
great people, and a strong; of whom there hath not been ever the 
like, neither shall be any more after it, to the years of many genera- 
tions.’ 

As I turned to survey the prospect, I saw at no great distance from the 
spot where I stood, a white tent, or pavillon, surmounted with a parti- 
colored flag, which was waving to the evening breeze, and on which I 
read the words,—‘ Tue Snake Eater.’ The tent was open on one 
side like a door, before which there was a curtain. Benches were 
placed in an amphitheatrical form before the tent, which were then fill- 
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ing with people. The faint glimmer of an early lamp was perceiva- 
ble behind the dark curtain; and, moved with curiosity, I bent my 
steps toward the assemblage. I paid the requisite sum to the person 
who kept the gate of a picket fence which surrounded the amphithea- 
tre, and took my seat among the crowd, in the open air. 

Twilight had now set in, and the twinkling of the stars could be 
seen on the broad bosom of the Mississippi, as it moved in voiceless 
solemnity toward the ocean. ‘The cypresses assumed the semblance 
of weird and ghastly forms against the sky ; and the occasional sweep 
of a belated hawk from the far off prairies, with his dismal scream, 
gave token that the day had died, and that its dirge was sounding. 

Presently, at the tinkle of a little bell, the curtain of the tent was lifted. 
A young man was seated at a table, with a box before him, covered 
with glass, and apparently subdivided into two or more drawers. He 
seemed about eight-and twenty years of age: his face was thin, and a 
leaden wanness overspread his features; but his sunken eye had that 
supernatural brightness so often seen in the eyes of the consumptive. 
His voice, though faint, was musical, but interrupted by an occasional 
cough; and as he removed his cravat, and turned his wristbands over 
the cuffs of his coat, he said : 

‘The company has assembled to see the Snake Eater. If any one 
wishes to satisfy himself with regard to the reptile which I am now 
about to devour, in the presence of you all, and to restore again from 
my throat, alive, he will please draw nigh.’ 

He turned the closed cover of the box over toward the audience, as 
he made this observation, and disclosed to the sight a hideous rattlesnake. 
It was coiled,—and when disturbed, elevated its spiry head from its 
circle, and while its forked tongue played with a rapid motion, it darted 
against the glass in vain attempts to escape, while its rattles continued 
to quiver, with a violent and whizzing sound, accompanied by that appa- 
rent flattening of the head, which denotes the highest pitch of resent- 
ment. Its dilated eye shot fire ; and the coarse scales on its contorted 
form grew rugged in its anger. 

After this exposé, the Snake Eater placed the box in its original posi- 
tion, A chilly shudder ran through the assembly, when, after turning 
his back to the beholder, he bent his face for a moment at the edge of 
one of the drawers, with a kind of chuckling sound, and drew forth 
the horrid reptile with his hand. The snake now seemed languid and 
passive, though the rattles continued to sound. He placed the head of 
the venomous serpent to his lips,—he opened his mouth, and the long 
spire began to descend. It was an appalling sight to see that huge mon- 
strum horrendum making its way into the throat of a human being. The 
cheeks of the young man began to dilate, and his complexion became 
a livid purple. His eyes seemed bursting from their sockets,—masses 
of foam gathered about his lips,—and he looked as if in the severest 
struggles of the last mortal agony,—as if tasting of death. Several of 
the audience shrieked with affright. 

After apparently mumbling and craunching his fearful meal, the 
Snake Eater again partially opened his lips, and the forked tongue of 
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the reptile was seen playing, lites threads of bright red fire, between them. 
Presently it began to emerge. It moved very slowly, as if held back 
by other serpents that had preceded it, in the awful deglutition of its 
master. As the long, loathsome folds hung from his lips, and contin- 
ued to extend, the features of the Snake Eater assumed their wonted 
aspect; and in a moment, the reptile had emerged, was re-placed in the 
box, and the feat was accomplished. 

After seating himself for a few seconds, to recover from the perilous 
execution of his task, the Snake Eater arose and addressed the audience 
He desired them to believe that he had wished, not to appal, but to sur- 
prise them. There was, he acknowledged, an art in what he had done,— 
but it was a mysterious and undiscoverable one. ‘They cal! me mad,’ 
he added, bitterly, ‘and a conjurer; but a conjurer I aim none, and 
though I have been mad, I am not now; yet often do I wish I were. 
You will denominate my calling one of foolish hazard, and perhaps of 
disgust: but did you know all, you w ould judge of me better. I thank 
you for your attendance ; and if I have succeeded in surprising you, 
my aim has been won.’ 

The audience, in the enthusiasm of western feeling, gave the per- 
former three hearty cheers, and retired with wonder-stricken faces. I 
lingered behind until the last had departed, and stepped into the tent, 
where the Snake Eater had drawn a few eatables from his knapsack, 
which he was discussing with considerable relish. I found him socia- 
ble, but sad. By degrees , my observations excited a sympathy in his 
mind; and, as we sat, toward midnight, in his solitary house of can- 
vass,—the dark Mississippi rolling below,—the pale stars fretting the 
vault above,—and the far West stretching i in dimness around, he “thus 


began : 


THE SNAKE EATER’S STORY 


‘‘T am not, my friend, what you see me. Though regarded here- 
abouts as one who has dealings with ‘familiar spirits and wizards,’ I 
am only a heart-broken man, the child of sorrow, and almost without hope. 
Ido not speak thus for your sympathy; for human sympathy can at 
best but awakenafresh the wells of mournful tenderness in my breast, 
without pouring one ray of sunshine upon the troubled fountains: they 
must flow on in darkness, without a prospect of day. Listen to me. 

“Eight short years ago, with the spirit of adventure stirring within 
me, I came as it were directly from the walls of a university, in one of 
the Atlantic states, to this ‘far country.’ I came with prodigal endow- 
ments from my father; and seeking the then frontiers of civilization, 
embarked in trade with settlers and Indians. I bought furs.and sold all 
kinds of mercantile riches. I prospered; my capital re-doubled itself, 
and in all respects [ was prosperous. You may perhaps desire to know 
my motive for thus leaving the charms of society, and seeking the seclu- 
sion of the wilderness. It was the strongest of motives,—human affec- 
tion. Anuncle had preceded me. He hada ward, to whom I had 
been deeply and devotedly attached from my childhood. She was the 
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paragon of her sex. I speak not asa -shependiatae or with enthusiasm ; 
for the loveliest being that ever came from the hands of God into this 
lower world, could not excel her for beauty. She made that beaut 
perfect, by the graces of a mind, pure and clear as the forming Semanal 
Her voice was melody; her smile a burst of living and pearly light ; 
and her calm blue eyes were the sweet expositors of a sinless affection. 
The young peach, when the airsand beams of summer have awakened 
its ripening blushes, or the pomegranate, as it glows among leaves that 
tremble to the rich chant of the nightingale, surpassed not her cheeks, 
for bloom or loveliness, when her fair hair was divided on her brow, 
and fell in masses of waving and silken gold aroundthem. Truly, I 
loved her with my whole soul. She was my idol,—my cynosure, —the 
centre of every desire, and the object of every aspiration. 

“We were married. ‘Time wenton, and brought me a bud from the 
rose that I had established in my green bower of home. We were 
blest indeed. Aloof from society, though we missed a few of its luxu- 
ries, we suffered none of its vexatious and demoralizing corruptions. 
On Sabbath days, we rode many miles through the wilderness, to wor- 
ship our Maker in his sanctuary, and hear the word of life from the 
lips of those who journeyed through the forest on missionary enterpri- 
ses, and for the edification of the believing,—ambassadors from a court, 
of which the most noble court of earth affords not the faintest emblem. 

“On the day that our dear little Sarah attained her second year, she 
was seated by my counter, and her mother was standing by, when 
three fierce-looking Indians entered the store. They had evidently 
travelled a long way, for their leggins were torn and dirty, and their 
feet were almost bare. I recognized one of them instantly, as ‘ The 
Crouching Wolf, a desperate being, who hung alternately around 
the skirts of settlements, begging for rum, or getting it in barter for 
small peltry, which he obtained in the chase. Just one year before, he 
had visited me for the purpose of procuring the fire-water, or ardent 
spirit. I refused him, and he left me with a vow of future vengeance. 

“* Hoogh " said ke, as he reeled up, with his gruff-looking companions, 
towards the zounter, where my child was playing, and my wife stood : 
‘The Crouching Wolf said he would come back. He wants the talk- 
ing water,—he wants that or—revenge. He will have one !’ 

‘I tried to reason with him,—but he was deaf to reason. He had 
already tasted from the flagon of one of his red comrades, and the fumes 
were in his brain. 

“* Come, medicine-man, the Wolf wants the fire-milk. Where is it? 
He cannot wait. His spirit is up, and his forehead is warm.’ 

“I saw that he grew desperate,—but my resolution was fixed : I sternly 
denied him. It was a fatal denial. 

“He stepped back a few peces, growled some guttural sentences to 
his companions, and the three then advanced toward my child. I was 
motionless, and paralyzed with terror. As the Wolf approached my 
daughter, he drew a tomahawk from his belt, and flourished it on high. 
I sprang toward him, but was pushed back by his companions. The 
dear innocent, unaffrighted, smiled in the fase of the Crouching Wolf, 
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and it seemed as if the cheerful purity of her look stayed his vengeful 
arm. He paused, until a scream from the mother aroused the terror of 
her first-born. She shrunk back from the relentless savage, while her 
mother was kept, like myself, at bay, and while her sweet red lip, chis- 
elled like her mother’s, was quivering with dismay, she sa‘d, in childish 
simplicity : 

“* Naughty Indian,—if he hurts Sarah, ma will be angry, and punish 
him.’ As she said this, she burst into tears,—her last for ever ! 

“ In one instant, the trenchant weapon of the infuriated Indian clove in 
sunder the head of my babe: in the next, his excited comrades had 
murdered the wife of my bosom. I have an indistinct and horrid 
remembrance of my burning store,—the red fiends yelling over the 
consuming roof and walls,—my escape to the forest: the rest was but 
silence and oblivion. I was a madman! 

“Ten months after, I found myself in New-Orleans. I had reached 
the city, no one knew how,—had been conveyed to a hospital, kindly 
treated, and discharged as cured,—but an outcust and a beggar. Mis- 
fortunes seldom come single. My father had died,—and as I had 
already received my share of his estate, the residue melted away among 
a host of brothers. M; inheritance had been destroyed by the Indians. 
{ was without a home or a friend. 

“ How I subsisted, I scarcely know. At last, as I was one day walk- 
ing on the levee, I sawa group collected around an Indian, odes was 
performing certain tricks from a box, witha rattlesnake. It tvas the 
Crouching Wolf. 

“The murderer of my wife and child! I exclaimed, as I penetrated 
through the ring, and with one huge blow felled the vile monster to 
the earth. I seized him by the throat—I placed my knee upon his 
breast. In a few moments, he was a distorted and ghastly corpse 
beneath my feet. 

“ My award of retribution was considered just, and no effort was made 
to arrest me. Availing myself of the box belonging to the Crouching 
Wolf, which I contended was mine as a debt, I soon learnt the mystery 
of his art, as it were by intuition. The upper drawer of the box con- 
tained the real rattlesnake: the other, merely the skin of one, which 
could be inflated by the breath, at will. The motion of the tongue, 
which was dried, and had wires within, was produced by loadstone: 
the movement of the rattles by the same cause.” 

“ Filled from the lungs, it could readily be taken into the mouth, and 
compressed into a very small compass,—and while re-passing outward, 
inflated again. I bought a new snake from a museum, which I killed, 
and prepared according to the model before me. I could not endure 
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* The writer has now in his possession a curiosity from the far West, in the shape of a 
large prairie-beetle, which is composed, among other ingredients, of paper and wood. 
At the end of every claw and feeler, where they are attached to the body, are small bits 
of lead, impregnated with loadstone. This lifeless imitation performs all the move- 
ments of the actual beetle,-moves, and extends its limbs, precisely like nature. It would 
puzzle the profoundest entomologist, on a common examination, ‘to wotte whether 
that it livedde, or was dede.’ 
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the thought of even using the same instruments formerly employed by 
the destroyer of all that I most loved on earth, and I turned from his 
trickery with a feeling of almost positive loathing. A little practice 
made me an adept in the mystery of snake-eating,—and I have since 
wandered in loneliness from town to town, attempting this curious 
enterprise. My pecuniary success has been sufficient for my comfort 
and convenience,—and the danger of the feat is only in appearance. 
With a slight exertion, I can resolve my face into the colors and con- 
tortions you witnessed this evening, and which heighten the interest of 
the spectacle.* But these things can only temporarily divert my 
thoughts,—for I carry within my heart an aching fever, which no pros- 
perity can allay or remove. The objects that have cheered me, can 
cheer me no more. [stand alone in this wilderness world,—a mourner 
and a pilgrim. My visions are of my wife and child; my day dreams 
are of them: but I niust suffer as you see, until I meet them in that 
better country, where the sun descends not, and darkness is unknown, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. I 
can forget my child—for her existence seems to me like a misty 
trance,—in the fond assurance that the sparkling dew-drop has exhaled 
to heaven: but for the cherished rose that sustained it, I cease not to 
grieve. Alas, for the wife of my bosom! Well can I say, with one 
who, perhaps, has loved and mourned like me: 


‘Alas, for the clod that is resting now, 

On those slumbering eyes—-on that faded brow ! 
Wo for the cheek that hath ceased to bloom,— 
For the lips that are dumb in the noisome tomb : 
Their melody broken, their fragrance gone,— 
Their aspect cold as the Parian stone: 

Alas, for the hopes that with thee have died,— 
Oh, loved one! would I were by thy side! 


Yet the ‘joy of grief’ it is mine to bear ; 

I hear thy voice in the twilight air ; 

Thy smile of sweetness untold I see, 

When the visions of evening are borne to me; 
Thy kiss on my dreaming lip is warm,— 

My arm embraceth th vulding form : 

Then I wake in a world that is sad and drear, 
To feel in my bosom—thou art not here!’ ” 


Tue morning had already began to fire the eastern horizon, beyond 
the distant wilderness, and to sparkle on the river, when I parted with 
the Snake Eater, and pursued my journey. On my return from the 
great metropolis of the Mississippi, I found that he had died, and gone 
to rejoin the lost treasures of his affection, in aclime where Sorrow has 
no residence, and where neither reptile nor poison can enter. Ww. 














* This ‘power of face,’ is not unusual among the dramatic fraternity. The celebrated 
tragedian, Boor, can easily flush his face with the deepest suffusion of guilt or anger, 
oa at the next moment cause it to bear the livid hue of death. This power often adds 
a tremendous effect to his personations. 


Philadelphia, June, 1835. 


Old Sones. 


OLD SONGS. 


Give me the songs I loved to hear, 
In sweet and sunny days of yore; 
Which came in gushes to my ear, 
From lips that breathe them now no more. 
From lips, alas! on which the worm, 
In coiled and dusty silence lies,— 
Where many a loved, lamented form, 
Is hid from Sorrow’s filling eyes! 


Yes! when those unforgotten lays, 
Come trembling with a spirit-voice, 

I mind me of those early days, 
When to respire, was to rejoice: 

When gladsome flowers and fruitage shone 
Where’er my willing footstep fell ; 

When Hope’s bright realm was all mine own 
And Fancy whispered,—‘ All is well.’ 


Give me old songs! They stir my heart, 
As with some glorious trumpet-tone : 
Beyond the reach of modern art, 
They rule its thrilling cords alone,— 
Till, on the wings of thought, I fly, 
Back to that boundary of bliss, 
Which once beneath my childhood’s sky, 
Embraced a scene of loveliness ! 


Thus, when the portals of mine ear 
Those long-remembered lays receive, 
They seem like guests, whose voices cheer 
My breast, and bid it not to grieve: 
They ring in cadences of love,— 
They tell of dreams, now vanished all ; 
Dreams, that descended from above— 
Visions, ’t is rapture to recal ! 


Give me old songs! I know not why, 
But every tone they breathe to me, 

Is fraught with pleasures, pure and high, _ 
With honest love, or honest glee : 

They move me, when by chance I hear,— 
They rouse each slumbering pulse anew} 

Till every scene to memory ¢ dear, 
Is pictured brightly to my view. 


I do not ask those sickly lays, 
O’er which affected maidens bend ; 
Which scented fops are bound to praise ,— 
To which dull crowds their homage lend: 
Give me some simple Scottish song, 
Or lays, from Erin’s distant isle; 
Lays, that to love and truth belong, 
And cause the saddest lip to smile! 
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Ben. Smith, Loafer 


THE LATE BEN. SMITH, LOAFER. 


Tue great Walter Scott somewhere observes, that he never passed 
an hour in conversation with, or in contemplating, the humblest serf,— 
the poorest peasant,—or the most shrinking and illiterate occupant of 
a stage-coach, that he did not gain some information, or a clearer 
insight into human nature, as exhibited in lowly conditions. The 
Northern Wizzard did not deem the meanest of God's creatures beneath 
his notice,—and to this disposition, he further remarks, he is more 
indebted than to any one other circumstance for thie ability to invest his 
humbler personages with a natural and engrossing interest. So it was 
with Sterne, and Charles Lamb, and Wordsworth. With such high 
examples, then,—and at a period when a halo of glory has been but 
recently thrown around the history of a ‘Corporation Dust-man,’ by 
an eloquent native pen,—I hope to be pardoned, and listened to, while 
I present an outline sketch of one of that species of the genus homo, 
‘for which the poet hath no name,’ but which Custom has christened 
with the expressive appellation of—Loarer! 

I have wept for the death of the late Benjamin Smith, until I can 
weep no more,—and I have come to the conclusion to vent the super- 
flux of my grief in ink-drops. Ben. was a metropolitan loafer, and a 
phenomenon. He was the ruling luminary of a whole shoal of shag- 
tailed comets that used to shoot madly about the terrestrial firmament of 
New-York. He was not a New-Yorker, though born, bred, and 
reared in thistown. He hada spirit beyond and above it. I some- 
times conjectured that he was stolen in his infancy from Thomson’s 
‘Castle of Indolence,’ or that he was merely a transient visiter from 
Rabelais’ island, where industrious sluggards are paid sixpence 
ha’penny a day for hard sleeping. As a faithful historian, however, I 
am compelled to state, that my hero did actually come into the world 
by the connivance of Susan and Samuel Smith, loafer and loafress of 
this burgh,—not exactly under a favorable planet,—but with the aus- 
picious light of a brown, sputtering tallow candle. 

His education was not collegiate nor academical. It was obtained, 
most of it, in the open air, without the superfluous expense of books, 
ferules, or schoolmasters. In truth, he considered flagellation as a seri- 
ous hindrance to the circulation of the intellectual fluids. He could 
not believe that it constituted an essential element in education ; and he 
often averred, in proof of his position, that he was acquainted with a 
cart-horse that had been belabored all his life-time, and yet was as 
ignorant as an ass, to this day! Ben., however, had a diploma to 
show, written on sheepskin, in legible characters, and signed by com- 
petent authority. He offered one day to produce it, before me, by strip- 
ping his jacket. I excused him. 

Young Benjamin Smith,—like all remarkable young men,—had 
original views of this world. He considered, it in the first place, as a 
large dormitory, or bedroom,—in the second place, as a stupendous 
eook-shop,—and in the third, as an unbounded loafing-ground. And 
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these views would he defend with the pertinacity of a Congressman. 
Ask him why the wharves and pier-heads were constructed? ‘Fine 
places to stretch in the sun!’ was his answer. ‘ Why was the Court 
of Sessions established by the Legislature? ‘To help and further 
sleeping.’ ‘ Why ministers ordained and consecrated?’ ‘'To encour- 
age somnolence. ‘Why the corporation opened fair streets,—laid 
side-walks,—labelled the corners?’ ‘'To point out the shortest cut to 
the best loafing-grounds "’ 

On ordiyary occasions, Smith was pedestrian, but sometimes he could 
prevail on a crony in the next grade of life above himself, to give him 
an airing to Harlaem. These were his gala days,—the real holidays 
of his heart. ‘Farewell! ye foot-pad loafers, he would exclaim, as he 
mounted the vehicle,—‘ trudge on,—trudge on,—and wear out your 
shoes! Iam Christian henceforth, and believe in Providence, in that 
he has created horses!’ Truly, he was a great man in his tours to 
Harlaem, Kingsbridge, and parts adjacent. He would sit in his 
friend’s carriage, on a cross-board, (for his charioteer was generally a 
friendly Irishman, on a journey for a load of dirt,) and bracing his feet 
with a most determined air, would grasp the reins with a fierceness, 
and draw in his ghost of a steed with a nerve, that often produced an 
electric titter from the lookers on. He was irresistible. 

Smith was fond of music, and whistled every other mile ail the way. 
He took much pride in this accomplishment, which he had almost culti- 
vated into a ‘fine art’ by his assiduity. He had carried it to sucha pitch of 
perfection, that he very often whistled for hisdinner. He told me when 
[ last saw him, that he had been trying his mouth on a piece of senti- 
mental music, and that it needed only one quaver and a bar to make it 
complete. Alas, poor Ben.! He is now gone. He fel! the victim of 
an attempt to whistle a dull Senator’s speech in Congress. He was 
heard late at night, rehearsing: the next morning he was found lying 
on his back, with his mouth wide agape, and drawn askew by the vio- 
lence of the attempt. The result of the ‘crowners ’quest’ was, that the 
deceased came to his death by a long sentence in Senator ’s last 
tedious harrangue. 








I wave forgotten thus far.—an omission almost unpardonable in a 
small novelist,—to sketch the person and habiliments of my hero. IL 
will ‘about it straight.’ 

Benjamin Smith, then, was a tall loafer, surmounted with a well-woven 
and well-entangled mat of hair, that proved Dame Nature no indifferent 
hatter. His frame was a bundle of rods, or straight pipe-stem bones, wired 
together with small ligaments, and swinging easily in their sockets, to 
and fro, as he shuffled through the street. He was tall, nay, gigantic, 
in an upward direction ; a peculiarity from which he drew the ingen- 
ious inference, that if angels ever came from above, (and here he 
would look reverently up,) he believed about their nighest landing- 
place would be his head!’ This procerity, with his stationary habits, 
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would have rendered his crown a grand building spot fora crow’s nest, 
or the little parnassus of a flock of singing birds. He would have sold 
the fee-simpie for a gin sling, and have never harmed an occupant in 
the world. 

How shall I describe his dress? ’'Tis like drawing a note for a thou- 

sand dollars, with an empty pocket to meet it. Alas! he had no dress; 
nothing that could be considered a broadcloth sy nonym for the word,— 
nothing that a tailor would have dignified with the name. The very 
alms-house pensioners would have laughed at his variegated coat and 
unmentionables. They were patches of color, and shreds of nething,— 
the very ghosts ef defunct habiliments: indigo-blue at the bottom, ye 
red at the top, the intervals interspersed w ith an assortment of shades. 
He was a walking rainbow,—and an observer might have thought 
that he had eyes in every inch of his body, from the spots of flesh that 
peeped forth from the irregular casements of his ‘ looped and windowed 
raggedness.’ In the event of a war, in his time, he would have been 
a fine mark for small shot. 

Possessing these inimitable graces of person and pantaloon,—together 
with a large amount of intellect, to which I have not alluded, on the sup- 
position that the shrewd reader would take it for granted,—I was sur- 
prised, and often expressed such surprise to the surviving friends of 
Smith, that he never was sent to the Legislature; for he was one of 
our distinguished ‘ high-binders,’ and deserved promotion, and a good 
office. And from the exhibition of certain gushes of genius, I am con- 
fident he would not have spent a winter at the capitol, without learning 
the difference between steam and botany, and that coal-heaving and legis- 
lation are two distinct departments of knowledge. 


Wuat was life to Ben. Smith? A mere farce, during which pea-nuts 
might be munched, a nap taken, and little laughter indulged. Some 
might have doubted whether he had a soul, or if any, a proper-sized 
one. Such cavillers should consider that the accommodations for that 
ethereal essence were not ample. There is a test that brings out 
one’s soul as easily and certainly as the knuckle elicits a spark from 
the Leyden jar,—a small and inevitable event, (for like death, it comes 
sooner or later to all,) that shakes up and jostles out a man’s spirit into 
broad day-light, like a cork from a bottle, or a bird from its nest. He 
loved. He rehearsed his little two act pathetic comedy, (for love is 
made up of laughter and tears,) in such by-corners and strange places 
as poverty affords. 

To him and his beloved, garrets must needs be drawing-rooms, and 
public streets parlors. Cupid furnished no perfumery or purple hang- 
ings for my hero and his enamorata. The courtship commenced in 
an alley, where the lover saw his ‘fond one’ bearing a basket of cold 
victuals to a blind aunt. The attitude was romantic, and the heart can- 
not be always on its guard. Subsequent interviews were had at the 
pump. She stole slyly into his bosom, and left her little miniature on 
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his heari. It was better framed than if in gold, and more wisely ; for 
those who have golden miniatures of their mistresses, are apt to love gold 
better than their mistress. Smith’s chosen was a small, dark-eyed girl, 
with a neck of snow, and black tresses that lay upon it in happy con- 
trast. Her step was light and elastic, and her voice bird-like, though 
uncultivated. 

I will not insult humble love, by describing her weather-worn and 
use-worn garments. She was clothed in feeling, home-spun, indeed, 
but heart-spun, as well, and worth all your silks and jewels. They 
were wedded. It was the very night before his melancholy demise, 
which I would fain think I have drawn with a just remembrance of 
his virtues. Poor girl! She knew not that Death’s high constable was 
so near, and so soon to serve his warrant. She would gladly have put 
in bail, but it was not permitted her. Let me not open the vial of her 
sorrows afresh. She is yet living,—lonely and disconsolate. 

A word touching the funeral of the departed. His decease,—for he 
was a royal ragamuffin,—spread universal sorrow through all ranks of 
the loafer community. The very beggars’ dogs seemed to be afflicted 
and cast down, as if they had lost a father. The hour of his burial was 
fixed at four o’clock, p. m.,on the day of his death, in order that his 
gentlemen cronies might be allowed good time to arise from bed, and 
that they might return from the ceremony late enough for a fashiona- 
ble dinner. Supported by two sturdy associates, his mortal remains 
were escorted to a snug corner of Potter's Field —the true Westmin- 
ster Abbey of New-York paupers. No clergyman was present to 
administer the rites of sepultre. A brother loafer officiated, but not like 
an ordinary functionary. With his companions, he had inspired himself 
with tears ata neighboring temple of spirits, and instead of the cold, 
stereotyped tones of official sorrow, he gave out, (in the moving, 
melting accents of poetical, pauperized pity,) verse by verse, as is the 
manner in Methodist chapels, a ‘talented’ requiem, of which the follow- 
ing stanzas were all that I was enabled to remember : 


‘Toll, toll the watch-house bell, 

Sound loud the sad conch-shell, 
For Ben. is gone! 

He did no harm,—all’s well : 

A-whistling brave he fell,— 
His loafing’s done! 


‘Weep docks, wharves, cotton-bags! 

Ben greets no more with rags 
Your honored beds : 

A little here he lagged, 

Then to his Heaven Ben. jagged, 

And dropped his sheds !’ 


Let me add one word ofeulogy in prose. Ben. was no ‘gentleman,’ 
for he had never pulled any man’s nose, or fought a duel: no Chris- 
tian, for he never sung psalms loudly in church, nor disturbed a 
whole congregation with the ostentatious clink of his silver in the 
plate: no ‘merchant,’ for he was totally ignorant of that finest of fine 
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arts,—the art of splitting one sixpence into two: no philanthropist, for 
he was not a member of the Society for the promotion of Self-righteous- 
ness : and no politician, for he had two eyes. Neither was hea learned 
man, for he could eat pudding, without knowing how it was com- 
pounded. He was simply what I have set forth,‘ Tue tate BEnsa- 
min Smitu, Loarer.’ Cc. M: 


STANZAS. 


‘Nen in commotione Dominus ; et post commotionem ignis ; non ia igne Dominus ; et post iguem sidilus aura tenuis. 


Txe broad earth trembled to its base beneath a frowning sky, 

The winds of heaven were all unlocked for their Maker passing by; 
‘The thunder voice of the shrouded skies broke o’er the darkened spot, 
But in the earthquake and the wind the Lord of Hosts was not. 


Then the dark dome of heaven was lit with gleams of ruddy light, 
And fires that on its altar burn, blazed through the clouds of night : 
The wide arch of the ether seemed with fiery embers hot; 

But in the lightning and the storm the Lord of Hosts was not. 


Hushed was the moaning of the winds when the cradled earth was riven; 
The lightnings in their far homes slept beyond the calm blue heaven ; 
And then a soft and gentle tone came o’er the quiet air,— 

The music of a ‘still small voice,’—the Lord of Hosts was there! 


New-York, June, 1835. 


THE SICILIAN FISHERMAN’S SONG. 


Tue day-light wanes upon the deep, 
The sea-bird landward wings,— 
And waking from its noon-tide sleep, 
The breeze its vesper sings: 

And dimly on the lee-ward track, 
Our homes are now descried ; 

Like stars to guide the shallop back, 
Across the welt’ring tide. 

Then bravely, brothers, ply the oar, 
And chaunt the homeward song: 

‘Our homes are near, cheer, brothers, cheer! 
We’ll revel there ere long.’ 


The light that from each lattice gleams, 
Is trimm’d by Love’s own hand, 

And sheds its brightest, purest beams 
To guide our bark to land ; 

Then who would shrink from storm or toil, 
Upon the restless main, 

Should he at night his loved one’s smile 
And blithesome welcome gain ? 

Then bravely, brothers, ply the oar, 
And chaunt the homeward song: 

‘Our homes are near, cheer, brothers, cheer! 
We'll revel there ere long.’ 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Drscourses on Various Sussects. By Rev. Orvitte Dewey. One vol. pp. 300. 
New-York: Davin Feit anp Company, Stationers’ Hall. 


Ir was remarked by the able author of ‘ Pulpit Eloquence,’ in a former number 
of this Magazine, that the great orators of Athens and of Rome owed their emi- 
nent success, in a great measure, to the fact that they deigned to consider man as 
a being in whom feeling and passion were mingled with the high gift of reason ; 
and that they saw the true medium through which the heart must be acted upon,— 
the unknown resources of mtellect called into action,—and all the nobler faculties 
of the mind expanded. The period has at last arrived, in our day,—and we rejoice 
that it is so,—when the minister who hopes to make his labors fruitful, may not 
deem it beneath his purpose to regard the manner in which religious instruction is 
conveyed to the minds of his hearers. It is no longer believed to be enough, that 
if the doctrines or arguments advanced are correct,—if the divine truths pre- 
sented are undeniable,—human appliances or adjuncts are unnecessary. Lan- 
guage, forcible, eloquent, and pure,—calculated to enlist the feelings, and warm 
the imagination,—has come to be regarded as an essential instrument in an effec- 
tive ministry of the word of life. A clergyman now-a-days, however intellectu- 
ally gifted, can expect but thin congregations, while he continues to unite the 
pomp of apathy with the solemnity of dullness, in his delivery, and in the con- 
struction of his sentences. It has been a just cause of complaint, in regard to too 
many of our clergy, that they failed to attract the attention of their hearers. The 
literary character of their discourses has been too seldom calculated to awaken 
interest. While one has imparted but little light, because, like the stars, he has 
shone too high, another has come short of fruition in his efforts, by dwelling upon 
the hackneyed common-places of moral and religious truths,—taking no pains to 
clothe his subject in a tasteful garb, nor to exhibit it in new and striking lights. 

We hail with pleasure the work under notice, as an evidence that pulpit elo- 
quence is on the increase among us,—that a chaste and pure style is coming to be 
considered as not inconsistent with close argument, depth of thought, or simpli- 
city of illustration. There is a pervading beauty of diction throughout the volume, 
which we have rarely seen equalled,—and although ours is not a religious work, 
we cannot resist the inclination to present a few passages from these Discourses, 
in justification of ourencomiums. The first which we select, is from Discourse V., 
upon the ‘ Appeal of Religion to Humana Nature ? 


«“ My friends, let religion speak to us, in its own true character, with all its 
mighty power, and winning candour and tenderness. It is the principle of infi- 
nite wisdom that speaks. From that unknown period before the world was crea- 
ted—so saith the holy record—from the depth of eternity, from the centre of infi- 
nity, from the heart of the universe, from ‘the bosom of God’—its voice has come 
forth, and spoken to us—to us, men, in our lowly habitations. What a ministra- 
tion is-it! It is the infinite, communing with the finite ; it is might communing 
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with frailty ; it is mercy stretching out its arms to the guilty. It .is goodness, 
taking part with all that is good in us, against all that is evil. So full, so over- 
flowing, so all-pervading, is it, that all things give it utterance. It speaks to us 
in every thing lowly, and in every thing lofty. It speaks to us in every whispered 
accent of human affection ; and in every revelation that is sounded out from the 
spreading heavens. It speaks to us from this lowly seat at which we bow 
down in prayer—from this humble shrine veiled with the shadows of mortal infir- 
mity ; and it speaks to us alike, from those altar-fires that blaze in the heights of 
the firmament. It speaks where the seven thunders utter their voices; and it 
«ends forth its voice—of pity more than human, of agony more than mortal—from 
the silent summit of Calvary.” 


From Discourse XII., on the ‘Law of Retribution,’ from the text,—‘ Be not 
deceived,—God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,’—we take the subjoined admirable peroration : 


“Take care, then, what thou sowest, as if thou wert taking care for eternity. 
. ad * Thou who wouldst wrong thy neighbor, beware! lest the thought 
of that injured man, wounded and suffering from thine injury, be a pang which a 
thousand years may not deprive of its bitterness. ‘Thou who wouldst break into 
the house of innocence, and rifle it of its treasure, beware! lest, when a thousand 
ages have rolled their billows over thee, the moan of its distress may not have 
died away from thine ear. Thou who wouldst build the desolate throne of ambi- 
tion in thy heart, beware what thou art doing with all thy devices, and circum- 
ventings, and selfish schemings! lest desolation and loneliness be on thy path as 
it stretches into the long futurity. Thou, in fine, who art living a negligent and 
irreligious life, beware ! beware how thou livest—for bound up with that life is the 
immutable principle of an endless retribution—bound up with that life are elements 
of God’s creating, which shall never spend their force,—which shall be unfolding 
and unfolding with the ages of eternity.” 


We think we perceive in the last Discourse, ‘ The Voices of the Dead,’ the foun- 
dation of an eloquent paper from the pen of the author, originally published in 
the Christian Examiner, under the title of ‘The Natural Dread of Death” We 
annex one or two extracts. After observing, that the world we live in is conse- 
crated to us by the memory of the dead,—that the very scenes of life are made 
more interesting to us, by being connected with thoughts that run backward far 
beyond the range of present life,—the reverend author proceeds : 


‘The world, even of nature, is not one laughing, gay scene. It is not so in 
fact ; it appears not so in the light of our sober, solemn Christian teachings. The 
dark cloud sometimes overshadows it: the storm sweeps through its pleasant val- 
leys; the thunder smites its everlasting hills ; and the holy record hath said, ‘ thorns 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ It has been said that all the tones in 
nature are—to use the musical phrase—on the minor key. That is to say, they 
are plaintive tones. And although the fact is probably somewhat ‘exaggerated, 
when stated so strongly and unqualifiedly, yet to a certain extent it istrue. It is 
true, that that tone always mingles with the music of nature. In the winds that 
stir the mountain pine, as well as in the wailing storm ; in the soft-falling shower, 
and in the rustling of the autumn leaves; in the roar of ocean, as it breaks upon 
the lonely sea-beach ; in the thundering cataract, that lifts up its eternal anthem 
amidst the voices of nature : and so likewise, in those inarticulate interpretations 
of nature, the bleating of flocks, the lowing of herds, and even in the song of birds, 
there is usually something plaintive; something that touches the sad and brooding 
spirit of thought. And the contemplation of nature in all its forms, as well of 
beauty as of sublimity, is apt to be tinged with melancholy. And all the higher 
musings, the nobler aspirations of the mind, possess something of this character. 
[ doubt if there were ever a manifestation of genius in the world, that did not 
bear something of this trait.” 
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We shall make no apology for occupying our space with the following para- 
graphs. They breathe the pure spirit of Christian faith and hope, in language full 
of touching tenderness and beauty : 


«‘T have seen one die: she was beautiful; and beautiful were the ministries of 
life that were given her to fulfil. Angelic loveliness enrobed her; and a grace as 
if it were caught from heaven, breathed in every tone, hallowed every affection, 
shone in every action,—invested, as a halo, her whole existence, and made it a 
light and blessing, a charm and a vision of gladness, to all around her: but she 
died! Friendship, and love, and parental fondness, and infant weakness, stretched 
out their hands to save her; but they could not save her: and she died! What! 
did all that loveliness die? Is there no land of the blessed and the lovely ones, for 
such to live in? Forbid it reason, religion !—bereaved affection, and undying 
love! forbid the thought! It cannot be that such die, in God’s counsel who live, 
even in frail human memory, forever! 

‘«‘] have seen one die—in the maturity of every power, in the earthly perfection 
of every faculty; when many temptations had been overcome, and many hard 
lessons had been learned; when many experiments had made virtue easy, and had 
given a facility to action, and a success to endeavor; when wisdom had been 
learnt from many mistakes, and a skill had been laboriously acquired in the use 
of many powers ; and the being, I looked upon, had just compassed that most use- 
ful, most practical of all knowledge, how to live, and to act well and wisely: yet 
I have seen such an one die! Was all this treasure gained, only to be lost ? 
Were all these faculties trained, only to be thrown into utter disuse? Was this 
instrument,—the intelligent soul, the noblest in the universe,—was it so labori- 
ously fashioned, and by the most varied and expensive apparatus, that, on the very 
moment of being finished, it should be cast away forever? No, the dead, as we 
call them, do not so die. They carry our thoughts to another and a nobler 
existence. They teach us, and especially by all the strange and seemingly unto- 
ward circumstances of their departure from this life, that they, and we, shall live 
forever.” 


We conclude our extracts with the annexed passage. After adverting to the 
effect of that religion which has brought life and immortality to light, and lament- 
ing the desolation of the affections of those who spurn its precepts, the writer 
continues : 


«I have wandered among the tombs of such a people; I have wandered through 
that far-famed cemetery, that overlooks, from its mournful brow, the gay and 
crowded metropolis of France; but among the many inscriptions upon those 
tombs, I read scarcely one—I read,—to state so striking a fact with numerical 
exactness,—I read not more than fovr or five inscriptions in the whole Pére La 
Chaise, which made any consoling reference to a future life. I read, on those 
cold marble tombs, the lamentations of bereavement, in every affecting variety of 
phrase. On the tomb of youth, it was written, that ‘its broken-hearted parents, 
who spent their days in tears and their nights in anguish, had laid down here their 
treasure and their hope. On the proud mausoleum where friendship, companion- 
ship, love, had deposited their holy relics, it was constantly written, ‘ Her husband 
inconsolable ;? ‘His disconsolate wife; ‘A brother left alone and unhappy’ has 
raised this monument; but seldom, so seldom that scarcely ever, did the mournful 
record close with a word of hope,—scarcely at all was it to be read amidst the marble 
silence of that world of the dead, that there is a life beyond; and that surviving 
friends hope for a blessed meeting again, where death comes no more. 

«Oh! death !—dark hour to hopeless unbelief! hour to which, in that creed of 
despair, no hour shall succeed! being’s last hour! to whose appalling darkness, 
even the shadows of an avenging retribution were brightness and relief,—death ! 
what art thou to the Christian’s assurance? Great hour of answer to life’s 
prayer,—great hour that shall break asunder the bond of life’s mystery,—hour of 
release from life’s burden,—hour of réunion with the loved and lost,—what mighty 
hopes hasten to their fulfilment in thee! What longings, what aspirations,— 
breathed in the still night, beneath the silent stars,—what dread emotions of curi- 
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osity, —what deep meditations of joy,—what hallowed imaginings of never experien- 
ced purity and bliss,—what possibilities shadowing forth unspeakable realities to the 
soul, all verge to their consummation in thee! Oh! death! the Christian’s death ! 
what art thou, but the gate of life, the portal of heaven, the threshold of eternity !” 


We can commend this volume to our readers, as a model of pure and flowing 
style, and as calculated to awaken in every bosom a response to the affectionate 
and benevolent sentiments which it breathes. 








Horse Snort Rosinson. A Tale of the Tory Ascendancy. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia : Carey, Lea anp Birancuarp. New-York: Witey anv Lona. 


Tis is an excellent novel, with a most uncouth name. It lacks the guinea’s 
stamp,—yet ‘it is gold for a’ that” The author has an inveterate penchant for 
outlandish titles; but open his book, and you will find it filled with a series of 
heart-moving events, of muscle-moving humor, and descriptions of scenery and 
character, which few American novelists have surpassed, and many have not 
attained unto. With a rich field of history whereon to rear his imaginative fabric, 
the author of Horse Shoe Robinson has fully succeeded in producing a work 
which will be cherished and remembered when he is no more. It depicts some of 
the most ennobling acts of homely devotion and patriotic chivalry, that were wit- 
nessed during all the stormy days of the Revolution. Perilous times, indeed, were 
those of the Tory Ascendancy, and well has our author portrayed them. His 
Janguage, though sometimes exuberant, is nervous and vivid; and he unites the 
discernment of a philosopher with the skill of an artist, in his portraiture of char- 
acter. The provincialisms that he has placed in the mouths of some of his per- 
sonages, indicate the author’s close observation with respect to local peculiarities 
of phrase. His heroine is every inch a lady, with a mind well cultured, a loveable 
person, and an unsophisticated heart. We like her not the worse, because she 
seems to have done very little in the way of strumming a guitar or piano, or 
screaming bad Italian. 

In brief, Horse Shoe Robinson will give its author a name that his countrymen 
will not soon let'die. It is dedicated to Washington Irving, in a style of familiar 
friendship, which would indicate, that the high estimate which the public will 
assuredly form of the writer’s abilities, has already been sanctioned by the appro- 
val of one of its chief favorites. 


Tue Srupent’s Manvat ; designed, by specific directions, to aid in forming and 
strengthening the intellectual and moral character and habits of the Student. 
By Rev. Joun Topp, Pastor of Edwards church, Northampton,—author of 
‘ Letters to Children,’ ete. One vol. pp. 392. Northampton: J.H. Burier. 








We do not often meet with a book which contains a greater amount of sound 
counsel, and honest sense, than this. The views of the authcr are in general most 
judicious ; the plans he lays out and enforces, are good; and action upon them 
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could scarcely fail to be productive of the best results. He has brought to his 
task a mind whose experience has been large, and whose acquirements and dis- 
crimination are every where apparent. Ends, desirable to be reached, are pointed 
out with remarkable perspicuity ; and the whole scope and intention of the volume 
cannot be too highly praised. 

But it has its blemishes. There is, at times, a tone of dogmatism in it, which 
is not seconded by argument. For example, in the remarks of the author on 
works of the imagination, he seems to denounce, without sufficient reason, that to 
which he has himself, as he confesses, been considerably addicted,—namely, the 
reading of many books of this character. Indeed, we think he furnishes, in the 
general purity and excellence of his own volume, no faint argument against his 
own forebodings on this subject. As to his theory, that in order to be good our- 
selves, we must not be made acquainted, as spectators, or thinkers, with any thing 
vicious or revolting to the moral sense,—we differ from the worthy author, toto 
celo. How, we ask, would the salutary preventives and checks of laws ever be 
needed, were not offences known, and ‘strictly coded?” The ‘wo,’ or the evil, in 
this case, is not in the knowledge of offences, by the innocent, but to him alone 
‘by whom the offence cometh.’ 

We firmly believe, that more good has been effected by a tolerance of opinion 
with respect to imaginative works, than by blind crusades against them. ‘They 
illustrate human nature, when skilfully performed; and like a mirror, show the 
hideous form and feature of Vice, and the peaceful sweetness that smiles upon the 
brow of Virtue. Who, if he could, would blot from the records of our language 
the oriental fictions of Johnson, the noble sketches of Goldsmith, the pictures of a 
Marmontel, a Scott, an Edgeworth, or a Sedgwick? Few, we are sure, however 
stern may be their love of simple narrative, or naked truth. 

We could wish that the portion of the volume before us which treats of this 
theme, had been materially modified; for we dread the authority of a respected and 
venerable name, when it is poised against that which is, to sound minds at least, 
and in its better sense, not only harmless, but salutary. 


LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITs Environs. By an American, long resi- 
dent at Constantinople. In two volumes. pp. 602. New-York: Harrer anp 
Brortuers. : 


Tues letters are understood to be the production of Commodore Porter, a pro- 
minent member of the American Legation at the Turkish court. They were 
severally addressed to our distinguished fellow-townsman, James K. Pauupina, Esq., 
to whose discriminating judgment and acknowledged taste we are indebted for their 
reproduction in a published form. 

The ‘ Letters’ in question are so numerous and good, that two or three extracts 
would afford but a faint specimen of their merit. They appear to be simple and 
unstudied in diction, and from this very cause, are graphic and life-like. They 
abound in pictures of real life, faithfully colored. The descriptions of the Sultan 
and his establishment, of the Turkish women, of the Bosphorus, and the Valley of 
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Sweet Waters, with the thousand events connected with the sojourn of the author, 
are all calculated in a high degree to please or instruct. The work, in fine, is a 
correct and ample tableau of Turkey as it is. 

The preface of the editor, Mr. Pavtpinc,—which is much more than it pur. 
ports to be from the name,—has been admirably prepared. It is a full synopsis 
and view of the empire, embraced in a small compass, and in language remarkably 
lucid. A great deal of ignorance prevails in this country with respect to the 
‘Turkish government and people, which a wide circulation of this work, such as 
we earnestly hope it will meet with, would go far to dissolve. It is time that our 
knowledge of a nation, with which, as a commercial country, we have so much to 
do, should be enlarged and purified. ‘The Turks are infinitely better than we have 
been accustomed to think them. 


Tae Pastor’s Testimony: By the Rev. Joun A. Crank, late Rector of Grace 
Church, Providence, R. I..—now of St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia. Second edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by the Author. One vol. pp. 240. Philadelphia: 
W. Marsuat anp Company. 

Few works, indeed, are published, which possess more intrinsic value than this 
volume. Explanatory and defensive of the tenets of the Episcopal church, it 
should be to all Christians of that sect a constant vade mecum. It is, moreover, 
profitable and edifying to all classes of believers ; and not a word, it may be pre- 
sumed, is contained in it, that would offend the most censorious. Gentle, yet per- 
suasive, warm, yet sober, it invites and counsels, without partiality and without 
denunciation. Our dictum respecting its deserts is but the humble though sincere 
echo of public opinion. Some of the most popular divines of our country have 
signified through the press their approval of the book ; and the short period that 
has elapsed between the first and second editions, affords incontestable evidence of 
its value. The unanimous selection of the author, by the intelligent vestry of St. 
Andrew’s church, Philadelphia, to supply the vacancy caused by the death of the 
eminent and lamented Bepett, is another tribute to our author’s worth and talents, 
a higher than which could hardly be given. 













Pauipine’s Works. ‘Satmacunpi: or, the Whim-whams and Opinions of 
Launce.Lot LanestaFr, Esq., and Others.’ In 2 vols. pp. 377. New-York : 
Harrer anp Broruers. 

Every tasteful reader will rejoice, that a neat edition of this renowned Mélange 
is at length before the public. Replete with pungent satire, broad fun, oblique 
humor, and, on occasion, imbued witha pensive, thoughtful beauty, this little book 
has lost nothing by the lapse of time: on the contrary, like wine on the lees, it 
seems to have acquired an additional richness and flavor. Many a reader, amidst 
the smiles which its pages must re-provoke, will call to mind the time, when, clad 


in a modest yellow garb, it set the town on a roar, in the shape of a pamphlet ; and 
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the lucubrations of Langstaff, Will. Wizard, Anthony Evergreen, the sage Musta- 
pha Keli Khan, Pindar Cockloft, and Jeremy Cockloft, the Y ounge?, will flash upon 
the memory, like the suddenly-recollected faces of valued and long absent friends. 
Old readers of ‘ Salmagundi,’ however, have a serious charge to bring against the 
present publishers. ‘They have omitted the engravings by which the elder edi- 
tions were adorned and illustrated. We look in vain for the portrait of Will. 
Wizard, in his tight small-clothes, and China silk waistcoat, with his clubbed hair 
‘ describing a pleasing semi-circle of powder and pomatum’ on his broad back,—the 
picture of the two fashionables engaged in the waltz,—and the likeness of that 
mysterious personage, the ‘ Little Man in Black.’ All these, as originally presented, 
were potent helpers of the imagination, and served greatly to illuminate the descrip- 
tive sketches which they prefaced. 





With the exception of the poetry, and some sketches and hints for a few of the 
essays, which were furnished by the late William Irving, ‘ Salmagundi,’ as is 
doubtless well known, is the joint production of James K. Paulding and Washing- 
ton Irving. The thoughts of the authors were so mingled together in these essays,— 
they were so literally joint productions,—that on revising them for the present 
edition, it was ‘ found difficult as well as useless, at this distance of time, to assign 
to each writer his exact share,—and it will puzzle the reader, however familiar 
he may be with the works of these gentlemen, to designate the peculiar beauties 
which belong to each. In looking over their pages, we are more than once 


reminded, that the follies of the distant day in which they were penned, are far from 
being yet altogether rooted out. Witness this passage, showing up a foreign 


traveler among us, dispensing trans-atlantic law and gospel, in the shape of the- 
atrical criticisms : 


“During the performance, I kept an eye on the countenance of my friend the 
Cockney,—because, having come all the way from England, and having seen 
Kemble, I thought his phiz might serve as a kind of thermometer to direct my 
manifestations of applause or disapprobation. I might as well have looked at the 
back of his head; for I could not, with all my peering, perceive by his features 
that he was pleased with any thing—except himself. His hat was twitched a 
little on one side, as much as to say, ‘ demme, I’m your sorts he was sucking the 
end ofa little stick,—and was a ‘ gemman’ from head to foot ; but as to his face, 
there was no more expression in it than in the face of a Chinese lady on a tea-cup. 
On Cooper’s giving one of his gunpowder explosions of passion, I exclaimed, 
‘Fine, very fine! ‘ Pardon me,’ said my friend ’Sbidlikens, ‘ this is damnable !— 
the gesture, my dear sir, only look at the gesture! how horrible! Do you not 
observe that the actor slaps his forehead, whereas the passion not having arrived at 
the proper height, he should only have slapped his—pocket-flap. This figure of 
rhetoric is a most important stage trick, and the proper management of it is what 
peculiarly distinguishes the great actor from the mere plodding mechanical buf- 
foon. Different degrees of passion require different slaps, which we critics have 
reduced to a perfect manual, improving upon the principle adopted by Frederic of 
Prussia, by deciding that an actor, like a soldier, isa mere machine; as thus,—the 
actor, for a minor burst of passion, merely slaps his pocket-hole; good !—for a 
major burst, he slaps his breast ; very good !—but for a burst maximus, he whacks 
away at his forehead, like a brave fellow ; this is excellent !—nothing can be finer 
than an exit, slapping the forehead from one end of the stage to the other.’ 
‘ Except,’ replied I, ‘one of those slaps on the breast, which I have sometimes 


admired in some of our fat heroes and heroines, which make their whole body shake 
and quiver like a pyramid of jelly.’ ” 


The works of Mr. Paulding,—of which ‘ Salmagundi’ forms the first, in the 
proposed revised and complete edition,—cannot fail to be acceptable to that writer's 
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numerous admirers. We fully concur with the opinion expressed in the announce. 


ment of the Publishers,—namely, that the writings of Paulding are uniformly 
imbued with national characteristics,—that the incidents, the personages, the des- 
criptions, and the feelings, are decidedly American. Even in satire, which is by 
many considered his happiest vein, he is never so pungent, easy, and true, as when 
ridiculing the vain pretensions of originals from abroad, or the awkward imitations 
of ambitious copyists at home; while, in descriptive narration, he never seems to 
write with such pleasure to himself, or with such power of making impressions 
upon his readers, as when portraying the beauty, grandeur, and luxuriance of 
American scenery, or the unsophisticated character and primitive energies of his 
countrymen. His works everywhere convey the impression of his being animated 
with a deep feeling of affection for his country, and of reverence for her free insti- 
tutions ; in short, it is evident that he writes for his countrymen, and depends on 
them alone for his reward. 


Voyace or THe Unrrep Srates Fricare Poromac, under the command of Com. 
modore Joun Downes, during the circumnavigation of the Globe, in the years 
1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834: including a particular account of the engagement 
at Quallah-Battoo, on the coast of Sumatra; with all the official documents 
relating to the same. By J. N. Reynouips. In one volume,— illustrated by 
several engravings. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 

We have before spoken, and at some length, of the merits of the work under 
notice, while the sheets were passing through the press. It is now before the public, 
in a large and elegant volume, illustrated by well-executed engravings. But we 
should add, in regard to one of these,—and one, too, which ought to have been the 
best,—that it is imperfect in drawing, and indistinct and muddy in execution. 
We allude to the plate of the ‘ Action off Quallah-Battoo, as seen from the Potomac, 
at anchor in the Offing.” The contents of the book, as we have before observed, 
are of great interest. The materials were ample, and the writer has availed him- 
self of the occasional aid of minor details, which impart a rare and pleasing air of 
nature to his descriptions. Mr. Reynolds has been greatly aided in his labors by the 
the Commodore and other officers of the frigate, as well as by the Navy Department. 
The important scientific information, of various kinds, which the volume contains, 
reflects credit upon the industry and research of the author. The whole is valu. 
able, as a national work,—one which will command the attention of the general 
mind of America. Weare glad to perceive that the ‘ Voyage of the Potomac’ is to 
be followed, eventually, by a volume descriptive of a former voyage thade by the 
author to the South Seas and Pacific Ocean, and of travels by land through the 
Republic of Chili, andthe Araucanian Territories, to the South. The present 
work is well calculated to create a demand for the one proposed. 
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An Eprror’s Drawer.—The author of that graceful and entertaining work, 
Outre-Mer, or a Pilgrimage beyond Sea,’ has y’clept one of his chapters or divi 
sions, ‘A Tailor’s Drawer,’—a title which the Spaniards give to a collection of 
literary shreds and patches, of different readings, wherein are mingled matters 
of every shape and hue. ‘ An Editor’s Drawer,’ therefore, may not be considered 
an inappropriate caption for a similar Omnium Gatherum,—the deferred favors 
of numerous correspondents, laid by, for the time, by reason of apparent blemishes, 
or for lack of space. 

Here, now, are some fledgling rhymes. ‘The writers should have ‘ pulled a few 
of the feathers from the wings of their imagination, and placed them in the tails 
of their judgment,’ as a New-England judge once observed to a young lawyer, 
while making his maiden plea. Their verses have been carefully and leniently 
examined, and are destined to go, like a band of martyrs, together to the flames. 
Yet there are many dainty conceits in them, and pure and touching thoughts. 
But cacophonous lincs and mouldy similes mar their beauty : ‘ villainous company 
hath spoiled them,’—and the whole must needs abide the trial of fire. The Muses 
have smiled, more or less, upon the writers whose labors repose in this small par 
cel, bound up neatly with red tape. We shall look in upon these, anon. 

Our prose budget is somewhat voluminous. Here is an Essay, eminent for its 
praiseworthy chirography. Alas! the hand-writing cannot be seen in print,— 
and as for the matter, there is a characterlessness about it, that is quite indescri- 
bable. The commencement is spirited, rather,—but, in the language of the Per- 
sian, the steed of the pen soon begins to expatiate on the plains of prolixity. 
Regarded as a whole, it is characterized by a proccrity of style, and a dwarfish- 
ness of matériel,—and what is worse, the writer continually repeats his ideas, as a 
man, after having taken his leave of you, returns for his gloves or his cane. Some 
thing akin to this ‘composition,’ in interest, is the one next it, in ‘blue and crow. 
quill.’ It is stately, sounding, and — dull. Much argument and superfluous energy 
are employed, to illustrate self-evident and commonly-received truths,—reminding 
the reader, oftentimes, of the deep metaphysical remark of Lord Monboddo, 
that ‘when a man opines, he opines something, and that consequently the subject 


, 


of an opinion is not nothing. What title-page erudition the writer displays! He 
would seem to have a most capacious memory for the names of books; to be, 
indeed, a sort of counterpart of Demetreus Phalereus, the Alexandrian librarian. 
The entire paper is foreign to our taste, and would be equally so to the great mass 
of our readers. Therefore, ‘ we'll none of ’t.’ 

Twelve close sheets of foolscap, written on both sides! ‘What may they be?’ 
Ah! ‘thereby hangs a Tale,’—and we have been amused in looking at the drama- 
tis persona figuring in its mazes. They are on stilts, every one of them. The 
whole story is without form and void. The heroine acts as no sensible girl ever 
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acted, and the hero is one of those persons whose ‘spirits show grey before their 
hairs,’—one, in short, who in adversity entertains very lamentable views of man- 
kind, and things in general. The writer has good taste, however, notwithstanding 
his lack of talent. The lines which he puts into the mouth of the Misanthrope, 
as he stands, on an autumn evening, by the grave of ‘ his young heart’s idol,’ (who 
has been first charmed, and then fatally wounded, by a rattle-snake!) are very 
beautiful, but unfortunately not original, as is intimated : 
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* Nature in simple beauty crest, 





on hel mat mcs 


Still dances round the restless year, 





And gazing on her yellow vest, 





Tt 


I sometimes think my change is near 





Not that my hair with age is gray, 





Not that my heart hath yet grown cold, 





But that remembered friendships say, 












Death loves not best the infirm and old 


ey 


Well,—let him strike! He shall not find 
A weak, reluctant spirit here: 


Beas i 


Why should I long to stay behind, 
Till age comes cold, and sad, and drear ? 
Lingering, while others are at rest, 
Among the ruins Time hath made, 


Till, chill and damp, above my breast, 
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Life’s latest evening flings its shade !’ 






We take our leave of ‘ T’he Misanthrope of Illinois,’ with the single remark, that 

the incidents are quite too improbable, and that all the actors in the story need to 
come down to the more common and natural feelings of this working-day world. 

But lest the reader should imagine that the contents of our drawer are of but 

little worth, we make a few selections. We shall occasionally pursue the prac- 







tice hereafter. 

There is an Elia spirit about the following, which will command perusal. It 
is a fragment, thrown off at a winter morning’s sitting, by one who has won 
much celebrity in the literary world: 













SWEEPS: BY A PHILANTHROPIST. 






Why must sweeps always goin tatters? Is there any thing peculiar in their trade or 
calling that requires it? We can easily imagine that rags are essential to a beggar, but 
why a boy who scrapes soot froom our chimneys should go limping and shuffling about, 
with a man’s old shoe tied with a red string to one foot, and an old toeless boot on the 
other, is more than we can tell. 

Why is it that we always associate old rags and chimney sweeps together? If any 
set of working children ought to go warmly and decently clad, these should; for their 
labor commences and continues during the coldest part of the morning. We have 
become so hardened and indifferent to their pitiable state that they often stand shivering 
and freezing at our doors before the break of day, unable to rouse our sleepy domestics ; 
for early they must come, or how shall we get our comfortable breakfast? They are 
wretchedly clothed. Even their thin blankets,—that necessary appendage,—the main 
tool of their trade, —is too thin and full of holes to screen them from the cold. Why, we 
again ask, must a sweep look like a bundle of old rags for the mill ? 

These little people,—(but no,—we never call young sweeps little people,—we never 
class them with the young people of their own color even, )—these little outlaws have very 
tender feelings. They shed tears easily. We have seen tall, thin boys of sixteen, black 
as jet, with broad, flat noses, and an immense thickness of lip, with big tears rolling down 
their dusky cheeks, looking like dropsof ink. Their peculiar trade, sufferings, and degra- 
dations, render them sensitive, irritable, and resentful; and yet, their resentments 
scarcely ever amount to more than a look. It is a rare thing to receive impertinence 
from them,—and of all work people, the master sweeps are the most civil and obliging. 
It could be wished that they were more humane to their little servants. 
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There is a singular contrast between the feelings of the male and female sex towards 
young sweeps. Men kick them away, and bid them ‘Get out! or ‘Stand aside!’ and 
always give them an angry word and a scowl, when the little wretches creep out of the 
area gate. Women pity them, and give them pennies,—and the most hard-hearted cook 
in the world will bestow upon them a slice of bread-and-butter, even while she hurries 
them out of the house. To be sure, their bread-and-butter is often thrown into the 
street,—but what of that? The little rogues were not hungry, —having eaten large 
slices at other houses at a far earlier hour. 

But young girls!—Heaven bless them! It is beautiful to see their tenderness, the 
overflowings of their hearts, when they come in contact with these poor creatures; and 
we have observed that the more refined,—the more delicately a girl is brought up,—the 
greater is her sorrow and sympathy,—and that in proportion to a young girl's beauty 
and loveliness, are her kindly feelings toward a young sweep ! 

But sweeps, excepting when on their disagreeable and perilous duty, never occupy our 
regards. They are never asked to go of an errand, or to carry a trunk, or deliver a mes- 
sage, or to help up stairs with a bag of nuts or apples, some of which might fall to their 
share. No one ever thinks of giving cherries, or peaches, or strawberries, to a oe. 
We confine our alms to broken victuals, as if they were paupers. We once saw a little 
sweep,—only once,—eating apine apple. Ah! that wasa sight! He had a knife, too, 
and cut the rind, and he swallowed huge squares and slices. The tears fell from his 
eyes in consequence of the copious flow of saliva from the glandsof his throat,—so 
unused to an excitement of this kind. 

And ah! worst of all, we treat them forever, when in our houses, like thieves, as if it 
were nota hard enough fate to be both a negro and a chimney sweep, that they must 
be suspected of thievery, too; yet of all young work people, they, having so many 
temptations, with their moral sensibilities so little cultivated, have the least propensity 
to steal. 

A young sweep never sees the inside of a parlor, particularly now that we have nar- 
row flues, and use grates. Apprentices to every other trade, in some way or other 
get occasional glimpses of our comforts and luxuries, and have their imagination an 
ambition excited,—but a sweep never. Our worldis nothing to him. His worldis made 
up of soot, rags, broken victuals, and chimneys. They see nothing but chimneys ; they 
hear nothing butof chimneys; they taste nothing but chimneys; they touch nothing 
but chimaeys,—and their little talks are of nothing but chimneys, chimneys, chimneys. 
But the question again occurs: ‘Why need a sweep be thus cut off from his kind,—why, 
worst of all, must he go in rags?’ 

I know a benevolent lady, who has made many a young sweep’s heart glad, by giving 
hima good word, as he lay basking in the sun, by the side of some cellar door,—telling 
them not to mind their present hard life, for that when they were out of their time, 
they should keep a cake shop, and sell cakes, oranges, and pine apples. No one can 
imagine what a tumult of happiness this brought to their little black bosoms. 

There is a decent master sweep who goes about town with three stout boys at his 
keels, who are all well clad, and go to church on Sunday. They have fineclear voices, 
and chime in delightfully with their tener and treble to his rich, deep, mellow bass. This 
man should be encouraged, for he attends to the comforts of the little fellows under his 
charge. A poor black or white man need not desire to see his sons better off. House- 
keepers should look out for this man, and praise him. It is unknown, how praise warms 
the heart of a master sweep. 

People often wonder what become of all the pins that are used,—what become of 
the bodies of all the birds that die a natural death,—and where all the old disabled sailors 
hid themselves, so that the trustees of the Sailor’s Snug Harbor could not find them. 
But a greater wonder is, what becomes of all the young sweeps when their apprentice- 
ship expires? Did any one ever hear a negro,—excepting the master-sweep,—ever own 


that he had been brought up as a chimney-sweeper? And yet there must be many hun- 
dreds of them. 


We are compelled, for the present, to withhold a farther investigation of our 
prose budget, as the papers which it contains are not of an appropriate length 
for this department of our Magazine. The neglected, however, are not necessa- 
rily rejected. They will be discussed hereafter. 


Some one has eloquently said: ‘Supply two architects with marble, and while 
one will make a lime-kiln, the other will build a temple for the wonder of ages, 
lifting up a front which harmonizes with the calm sky, as if it were sculptured 


from a bright evening cloud.’ We have been impressed with the truth of this 
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remark, while looking over two brief poems, in our drawer, upon an identical sub- 


ject,—Niagara. The one is garnished with labored and meretricious ornaments,— 
a false jewel,—sparkling, indeed, but with a feeble brilliance. Like all the paint- 


ings we have ever seen of Niagara, it inspires no feeling of reality,—imparts no 


idea of sound, or motion. The lines subjoined are of a different character. Next 


to those of the lamented Brarvarp, they are, in our view, the best that have 
appeared in America, upon the same theme : 


NIAGARA. 


Cloud-girdled Thunderer! Embodied Storm! 
Whether enrobed in vapors dark and dun, 
Or looms, magnificent, thy giant form 
Through the prismatic broidery of the sun, 
Wondrous alike! What floods have swept thy | 
Since the bold plunge of thy primeval wave, 
From whose tremendous advent until now, 
Thou hast nor paused, nor failed. Yon boiling gra:s 


Roars from its depths the song Creation gave! 


While towering billows, each a dwarf to thee, 
In surging myriads sweep the storm-vexed main, 
Here, al] the fountains of an inland sea 
One everlasting avalanche sustain: 
Stern Strength and Beauty in thy form contend ; 
Strength, that Omnipotence alone could stem, ~— 
And Beauty, from the mists that o’er thee bend, 
Falls at my feet in many a dewy gem, 
The peerless jewels of thy diadem. 


Who ever touched thy tide, and did not feel 
His sinews quiver in thy lightning shock ? 
Or on thy chasm launched his daring keel, 
And failed to tremble as its thanders broke 7 
Who ever stood within yon arch sublime 
Of adamantine rock, and hissing foam, 
With doubtful foothold in the treacherous slime, 
Whose shuddering feelings did not anxious roam 


To the firm earth and Heaven’s chrystal dome! 


Barrier of Nations! on each cultured shore, 
Lashed by the breakers of thy cloven stream 
His wigwam rude the Indian reared of yore, 
Where now the dwellings of his conquerors gleau 
But what to thee are nations, or their change? 
They cannot claim thy waters as a dower: 
And what to thee injustice,—hate,—revenge 3 
Wildly thou langhest, from thy throne of power 
At man’s poor wrath,—the turmoil of an hour ! 


Like some lone fragment of the Deluge, cleft 
From its companion waves,—to coming time 
A warning monument of justice, left 
By the Omniscient punisher of crime, 

Methinks thou seemest. From an hundred realms 
Pilgrims have come to thee, a mighty crowd 
And felt the awe which now my spirit 'whelms, 

As here I stand before thy presence, bowed, 
Stunned by thy voice, and mantledin thy cloud! 


Jume 15, 1835 
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Well has it been said, that ‘the spirit of poetry is every where.’ In the little 
collection of rhymes before us, are dates from almost every quarter of the republic. 
One has wandered away from the busy mart of a western town, and by ‘ marge of 
river wide,’ on a bank redolent of white and purple clover, the large wild bee upon 
the laboring wing around him, and the distant city’s voice, ‘like far off music 
voyaging the breeze,’ in his ear, he has poured out his soul in song. Another 
stands by a mound in the wilderness, and sends his fancy afar after the ‘ makers 
and builders,’ who have passed away. This writer gazes from an eminence, 
upon a ‘glorious scene’ on the borders of Kentucky, what time the shadows are 
breaking over the purple hills, and the blushing skies are awakening to the rays of 
the morning,—and that devotee of nature weaves his lay by a peaceful lake in 
the interior, which mirrors in its bosom the foliage that overhangs its shores. 
One who has been visited with bodily affliction,—who has been ‘left in the swamp 
of convalescence by the ebb of sickness,’—-hymns his good God, in an apostrophe 
to Health,—and another presents a picture of his own quiet thoughts, as he lies 
indulging a gentle day-dream in a country farm-house, listening to the lulling 
sound of drops upon the roof, and inhaling the breath of flowers, that ‘laugh amid 
the sorrowing rains. A young mother, too, has attempted to sing the delight 
which swelled her bosom, on hearing, for the first time, her early child mis-speak half- 
uttered words,—and an unhappy swain, who has been metamorphosed by a mistress, 
complains, in Alexandrines, that she is unkind, because, forsooth, he is not rich. 
He pretty broadly intimates his belief, that ‘where the treasure is, there will her 
heart be also, ultimately. His style is ‘ nervous, but inelegant,’—yet, as the last 
pale hope was evidently shivering at his heart as he wrote, it is not surprising that 
he should have succeeded so indifferently. Here is an out-breaking of affection 
from a young officer in the barracks of a distant military station. It will be felt 
by the friend to whom it refers, and he will pardon its literary deficiencies, in 
consideration of the spirit which prompted it. 


LINES TO — 


Deep musing in the voiceful wood, 
Or by the flashing eddies, where 
Rol!s rapidly Saint Mary’s flood,— 


Think of me there! 


Or, far remote, where streamlets meet, 
Tn some sequester’ moonlit glen, 
And gently murmur at thy feet,— 
Think of me then! 


‘ . ” > . 
When o’er the stream thy gliding ekate 

Renews the scenes of old Saint Clair, 
Bethink thee of thy absent mate,— 


Think of me there ! 


When first thou see’st, from bush and brake, 
The Spring Gull rise, with bosom fair, 
Toshadow with his wings the lake,- 


Think of me there ! 


When Morning plumes ber wings of dew, 
As Night rolls down the misty air, 
Far in the East, my friend and true,-- 


Think of me there ! 
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We close with the annexed stanzas, from the pen of R. Susrron McKenaig, 


Esq., of Liverpool, England : 









HOPE AND DEATH 








Hope isa legacy the Dead bestow 










in us who mourn their quick and onwar | flight 
It scatters Joy into the cup of Woe,— : t 
Like some fair Spirit, beautiful and b 
Who whispers comfort in Affliction’s night,- 
And like the Angel at the Saviour’s tomb, 
Sheds Heaveu-sent light upon our m rtal gloom 











Death marks his prey, when least they think of him 


He rushes like’a tiger, from his lair : 





The cheek of bloom grows pale, the bright eye dim, : 





And life departs, ‘mid our untamed despair ; 





We shadder,—with a sense of mortal pain, 





We weep,—as if our tears could wake the dead; 





Then white-robed Hope descends,—‘ Ye meet again 






In the far lanl, where all ye mourn have fled ' 








Death takes away ‘ the beautiful, the brave 





Vo be more beautiful beyond the grave 






Leaving th's hope most holy,—that a time 





Past onward speeding, will at last appear, 





When, Seraph-led, we yetshall walk sublime, 






Io abe bright glories of the better ephere 







RepvscicANtsM, AND 1Ts ComMENTATORS.—We perceive that M. Beaumont, who, in 
company with M. de Tocqueville, visited this country some two or three years ago, as 
agents from the government of France, for the inspection of the penitentiary systems 
of the United States, has published a work entitled Marie, in which he handles our 
population in no very eulogistic terms. A few of his positions appear to be plausible,— 
the rest are absurd. He could not shut his eyes against the general happiness which 
he saw prevailing throughout the republic; yet he does not fail to inveigh with much 
earnestness against the barriers which, as he fancies, are interposed between the popu- 
jace, and that refinement which constitutes the charm and true glory of all commu- 
nities, monarchical or republican. But M. Beaumont has proceeded too hastily in his 
deductions from casual premises. He passed through the Union, as did his companion, 
M. Tocqueville, with too great rapidity to decide with justice upon the effects of our 
social and political machinery. He came from a country, stamped with the hoary and 
hallowed impress of antiquity, to one which, a few centuries ago, was a howling waste, 
where the stillness which reigned was broken only by the thunder of the cataract, in 
the wilderness, by the deep voices of Indians, or the moanings of wild beasts, as they 
‘roared after their prey, and sought their meat from God.’ He came,—he saw,—and 
he marvelled. We know this well. Often have we heard him express, at the soirées 
of the brilliant Countess de C——, in Philadelphia, his surprise and wonder at the pro- 
gress of our people, and the impetus with which they marched on, without any seem- 
ing impediment, toward the goal of success and fame. We have seen his eye brighten, 
as he poured out, !n the voluble enthusiasm of his native tongue, his sentiments of plea- 
at in two years thereafter, he should 
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sure at our position and prospects as a nation 
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draw from facts that so greatly pleased him then, such inferences as tincture the pages 
of Marie, is not a little surprising. It is quite probable, tiat on his return to Europe, 
he thought only of the tribute which it was his duty to render to the systems of the 

legitimates’ by whom he had been commissioned. This, perhaps, was natural; yet 
we cannot but lament that the dictates of interest should have prevailed with him, 
against that which we know to have been once the suggestions of honest conviction 
and experience 


Quvorers.—We have an undisguised contempt for that class of persons who are 
afflicted with such intellectual penury, as to be unable to utter a word of their own; 
who speak in quotations ; whose sentences, oral or written, are but the gathering of 
by-gone brains; and whose original thoughts are conveyed in so ‘ few-and-far-between’ 
a way, in what they write, as to be lost in the midst of the literary larcenies by which 
they are smothered andentombed. Their intellect is a mere scrap-book; and like auc 
tioneers at a sale, they display only the products or property of others, which they dis 
pose of as their own. There are but few of these moral felons extant in our literature, 
and these are only noticeable from their position, and the strikingly ludicrous manner 
in which they occupy their places. We have no present leisure to pourtray them; but 
an opportunity, not remote, will be afforded us, in which we shall endeavor to do jus- 
tice to the meagre trickeries of their system. We shal! show how genius, lofty and 
creative, in itself, is vexed, though not retarded, in its course, by these buzzing gad-flies ; 
insects, which, though faint and feeble in themselves, attempt, by mocking or repeating 
the tones of other and nobler creations, to impress the hearer with their importance, 
when he is only annoyed by the tedious monotony of their hum. 


RockwE...—We are glad to perceive that the mortal remains of this gifted youth are 
to be removed from the vault in which they were deposited at Providence, Rhode 
Island, to the magnificent cemetery of Mount Auburn, in the vicinity of Boston. Rock 
well was possessed of no common mind. Humor, pathos, and a most observant philo- 
sophy, were its prominent characteristics. Had he lived, he would doubtless have 
been a shining ornament to the literature of his country. He was cut off in the full 
blossom of his understanding and years, while yet ‘his greatness was a-ripening.’ But 
while we deplore his loss, we cannot but hope that those who lament him, will not 
indulge in sickly wailings respecting ‘ the fate of genius,’ with which the departure of a 
lofty spirit to a better clime is too often succeeded. The course of Rockwell, while he 
lived, was one of constant triumph over the more than common obstacles that beset 
his way; and had his life been spared, and he advanced,—as he promised to do,—in 
coming years with the same rapidity of success which marked the few before his death, 
the brightest anticipations of his friends would have been fully realized. But the shaft 
of death smote him, and straightway hjs lyre was shivered, and his form resolved to 
dust! His end was hastened, as we have heard, and believe, by the treachery of one 
with whom he was in no wise connected in business, but who wounded his sensibilities 
by trumpeting forth a few pecuniary services rendered,—trifling in themselves, and 
utterly unimpertant in their results,—which disclosed his position, (one from which 
self-extrication was easy and at hand,) in a way so disreputable, as to excite his system 
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beyond the bounds of health and reason. The wounds inflicted upon his honest pride,— 
the bruises that fell upon a heart too intensely tender to the touch of detraction,—were 
the primary causes of his early dissolution. They unsettled the even tenor of his tem- 
perament,—begot in him a morbid state of moral and physical feeling,—and finally laid 
him in the grave. 

Peace to his ashes! They will be loved and remembered. They will repose in a 
spot of seclusion, where the song of birds, the sweet murmur of refreshing airs among 
inwoven boughs and tender verdure, will be the vesper anthem of his rest, and a faint 
echo, we trust, of those celestial harmonies which melt upon his ear in the regions of 


life and light. 


FTFHE FINE ARTS 


Movine Drorama.—We have visited once or twice, with no little pleasure, the ‘ Pere- 
strephic Diorama, or Moving Scenes of Animated Nature,’ now exhibiting at the City 
Saloon, opposite St. Paul’s Church, Broadway. There is certainly a most wonderful 
effect produced by means of machinery, painting, and the management of light. In 
the ‘Scene in Italy,’ the dawn of day, twilight, and the rising moon, are successively 
represented, with great effect. The movement of the herds and shepherds, too, though 
somewhat too measured to appear exactly natural, are nevertheless admirable. The 
procession of monks bearing torches, and entering the abbey, is a very perfect piece of 
mechanism. The whole of the second scene,—the ‘Moonlight,—Sea View,—Storm, 
and Shipwreck,’—may be applauded, as a close imitation of nature, in all its details. 
The ‘Conflagration of Moscow’ is similar to Maelzel’s, and does not need description. 
The ‘ View in the East Indies’ is a soft and artist-like picture,—and the march of the 
Rajah’s elephants and camels in the fore-ground is exceedingly life-like. The former 
use their flexible trunks with as much facility, and apparent nature, as if they were 
actually living, breathing animals. 


Ga._ery or Paintines,—Wasuneion Divan.—This popular establishment has been 
converted,—for the summer season only,—intuy a Gallery of Art; and the worthy pro- 
prietor has managed to gather together a large number of fine paintings,—many of them 
undoubted originals. The catalogue enumerates sixty-six pictures. Among them, we 
would instance Ruben’s Magdalen, Reynold’s Portrait of Garrick, the Moonlight 
Scene, we believe by Ruysdael; The Coliseum, Portrait of Washington, by Gulager, 
(or more probably the united labor of that artist and Stewart,) and Simon’s Feast, by 
Rubens, as sufficient of themselves to constitute an exhibition worthy the favor of the 
public. But there are, beside, numerous landscapes, by celebrated masters, and small 
gems of art, which we lack space to mention, much less to particularize, a describe 
We conimend Mr. Saunper’s collection, as in ai! respects entitled to pz ro 


Picturesque Beauties or tHe Hupson River, anp tts V ouxtry.—We have 
examined the first and third plates, and the vignette title-page of the above-named 
series of Views, and can assert that they are every way honorable to the state of 
the arts in this country, and creditable to the liberality and enterprise of the pub 
lisher. We regret to. learn, that by reason ofan accident to the second plate, the 
publication of the first number of the Views will necessarily be delayed until Sep. 
tember next. In the mean time, a new engraving of plate IT. will be executed by 
a distinguished American artist. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


‘Sxetcres or History, Lire, anpD Manners, ry THE West.’—Harrrson Hatt, Esgq., 
Bookseller, of Philadelphia, has given notice, that he will soon publish a work under 
the above title, from the pen of Jupce Hatz, of Cincinnati, consisting of two volumes 
12mo., of about three hundred pages each. They will comprise: ‘1. A Treatise on the 
Tribes. 2. A Review of the 


History of the French Settlements in Upper Louisiana and the North-Western Tern 


Intercourse between the American people and the Indian 


tory. 3. A History of the Pioneers of the Western States,—containing a brief account 
of the first settlements on the Ohio River, and Sketches of the Habits, Manners, and 
Institutions of the first settlers. 4. Statistics oF THE WeEsTERN STaTEs: containing 


1 


a Topographical Sketch of the country,—an extended description of the region of the 
Prairies, —their agricultural advantages, phenomena, etc., with a theory of their origin ; 
account of the public lands,—the mode of sale and regulations of the land office,- 
with a review of the various propositions made in Congress for disposing of the public 
domain; Steamboat Navigation in the West, from its first establishment to the present 
time ; Commerce and Trade of the Western States; Remarks on Emigration; with a 
variety of minor subjects connected with the population, trade, agriculture, and pros 
pects of the Western States.’ The author of ‘ Border Tales’ must needs make of these 
materials both a useful and entertaining work. He is a long resident in the West,—a 
most accurate and acute observer,—and there is a natural spirit in his diction, which 
imparts a charm to all his literary labors 

Common Scnoor LisrAry.—The Brothers Harper,—(taking a hint from the act 
recently passed by our Legislature, to establish a library of useful and practical know- 
ledge in every school district in the State,)—propose to publish two series of books, in 
small, convenient, and comprehensive volumes, to be denominated, ‘THe Common 
Scnoot Liprary OF VSEFUL AND ENTERTAINING Know epGe,’ which shall embrace 
important and interesting subjects, treated in an attractive manner: the first series for 
juvenile, or junior classes, and the second for adults, and scholars of more advanced age 
and capacity. The first volume of both series will soon be issued. The good judgment 
usually manifested by the publishers, is a sufficient guarantee that the proposed series 
will be well calculated to supply the desideratum which had attracted the attention of 
the Le gislature. 
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Tue Brotuers.—-A novel, bearing this title, is now passing through the press of the 
Brothers Harper. It is from the pen of H. W. Hersent, Esq., senior Editor of the 
American Monthly Magazine, of this city.. We gather from a friend in whose judg- 
ment we may confide, and who has perused a large portion of the work, that it is a 
spirited and powerful production,—replete with stirring incident. If the chapters 
which have appeared in the American Monthly Magazine may be considered a fair 
sample of the remainder of the volumes, they will find little difficulty in winning then 
way to a hearty acceptance from the public 


History or Women.—We have received the sheets of the first volume of a work now 
in the press of Joun AtteN anp Company, Boston, entitled ‘ A History of the Condition 
of Women, in various ages and nations,’ by Mrs. Curtin, author of ‘The Frugal House 
wife,’ ‘Mother at Home,’ and many other works, equally popular. The°matter of the 
book is of general interest, and shows much research. The execution is felicitous, both 
in the original and compiled portions 





